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Washington, Bonn : new questions 
for a new government 


German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half* 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too many . . 
Impressions, so many people 
find it. herd to see at a glance ; 
what would suit their personal ' 
taste. Which Is why we In 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked totjrlst .route’s ' 
concentrating on a special > . 
feature. Tdkethe coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But , ; 
we do feel that we In the 
nbrth-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers 1 Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are " ' ( 
mooraand forests, holiday., 
resorts with all manner of ■ 
recreational {facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg With 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the ! 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
yourgulde. 
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vo items of news happening to 
coincide demonstrate the arnbivu- 
A of current German- American rela- 

it 

W, the new Bonn Chancellor, Hel- 
Kohl, had made known that he will 
tilling the United States as the ear- 
opportunity. 

fecond,: legal steps have been taken 
four companies in the Federal 
|lc thought by the Americans to 
disregarded the bun on exports of 
n technology to the Soviet 

Ni'thpwa that even if the now Bonn 
ent wants to make a new start 
flulons with. America, it won’t be 
loesoape the pust. 
American-German relationship, 
setbacks, was never poor during 
ntidt/Gonscher period. It would 
hopeful to think that the Kohl/ 
or, team will munage ait imine- 
taprovement. 

‘s politicians and strategists 
u uneasy when they look at 
ny as they ure when they look at 
or Britain, 
change in government can't alter 
k Washington's eyes, the structure 
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fower in the Federal Republic has 
n 8cd. Only its distribution has. 1 
'Wgton looks upon the Kohl go- 
it as transitional, so it is not 
out high hopes for it. The swing 
it has not necessarily lessened 
! fears abdut the future of the 
9 Alliance. • . 

Alcalisation of the opposition 
J Party in Britain, which is openly 
foWaMs Nato, has upset many in 
• they are afraid , the SPD will : 
tame way. i 

Washington's point of, view se - 1 
rations are crucial: will Genoa- ’ 
to maintain its comparatively 
luillbriufn in domestic affaire or , 
hts lead -to a stark polarisation 
traditionally deep-rooted poll- : 
feta? ' 

^ntbny cease to be a pillar of 
for European stability in the 
tefuture? . ’ 


■ Will the neutralists, nationalist and 
romuntic ideas of the Greens turn this 
party into a wedge between the CDU/ 
CSU and the SPD? 

. Tlie now Chancellor will have to face 
many probing questions on possible de- 
velopments in Germany when he visits 
Washington. 

America's public feels that there has 
been a basic change in today’s Germa- 
ny. The situation has become more un- 
predictable, more difficult to explain. 

Even Washington's satisfaction at the 
move by German conservatives into the 
corridors of power is restrained. 

The American government knows 
that the real decision will be made dur- 
ing the next elections to the Bundestag. 

In view of this situation, America’s 
hopes are above all directed towards a 
change in the manner of political inter- 
course and in the general mood. Nobo- 
dy holding responsibility in Washington 
seriously harbours illusions of a sudden 
German willingness, for example, to go 
along with America's tough line in for- 
eign policy towards the Soviet Union 
practised by the Reagan Administra- 
tion. 

The limits. to German flexibility and 
the extent of Wept German interests in 
Eastern Europe are. all loo well-known, 
particularly with regard to East- West 
relations Washington, to a certain ex- 
tent, expects a kind of continuity of the 
Schmidt era. 


However, Washing 
ton does expect a 
renunciation 
Germany of its role 
of mediator bet 
ween East and 
West, which Wash 
ington had often 
felt to be annoying, 
presumptuous and 
superfluous. At- 
tempts by the pre 
vious Bonn govern 
nient to keep an 
equal distance to 
Washington and 
Moscow was be- 
coming a more and 
more frequent cau- Getting to know you 
se of strain in the rand In Peris. ' 1 
United States. Reagan would prefer 
Kohl to make a clear commitment to 
the West rather than to conservative 
ideals. 

Statements made by Kohl and his 
political friends on this point will gua- 
rantee the Chancellor a friendly recep- 
tion from the start during h is visit to the 
United States. 

i 

The fact that Chancellor Kohl still 
has Foreign Minister Gensche^ at his 
side, boosts American hopes for aje^s. 
strained form of cooperation thqn jigs , 
b$cn the case in recent yoarpi ujider 
Schmidt. i 



Kohl outlines some priorities 
of foreign policy 


C hancellor Helmut Kohl has given 
priority in Bonn foreign policy to 
uniting Western Europe. He made this 
clear during talks with President Mitter- 
rand in Paris. 

Kohl also made it clear this policy 
depends on . a close relationship, bet- 
ween Paris and Bonn regardless of whe- 
ther socialist or nonttocialists are in 
power.- 

He wants to foster the role of the 
smaller members of the European Com- 
munity; than means six of the 10 mem- 
bers. • ■•■•••• 

After Paris, the Chancellor had talks 
with the Belgian Prime Minister, Leo 
Tindemans, in Brussels. Both are con- 
cerned about the same issues and the 
prospects are good that a kind of part- 
nership will develop here. 

Kohl, who is soon to visit London 
and Washington, has probably taken 
with him a few of Tindeman’s ideas. 

ESTRANGEMENT between the 
USA and the' EEC- has • increased 
alarmingly. America Is now focussing 
more attention on Asia - "the future 
centre of. the world" — ; than oh Europe* 


This is a result of the Californian in- 
fluence in American government, • 1 
European hesitation over increasing 
Nato arms : deployment has 1 led to' 
doubts within the USA as to 1 whether 
Europe will keep to its promise and ln- 
stal 572 US' missile systems if the niissl- • 
le talks in Geneva break down. 1 - ■ 1 
EUROPEAN UNITY: • * Tindemans * 
believes that this already exists, but "we 1 
must want it politically’’.' - - 
The approaches to its realisation by' 
the ten member states are almost in-' 
compatibly opposed. 

As Belgium's Foreign Minister slated- 
with the necessary firmness : "If the eco- 
nomic crisis continues, the- question- 
must be asked,' who 1 wishes to go on 
building Europe and who doesn’t?" 1 
Tindemans therefore appealed td'the- 
new German government to knuckle 
down to this difficult task during the 
first half of 1983, when it automatically 1 

assumes’ chairmanship of the EC. 1 *i 
'There is Worry and scepticism : in 1 
Brussels, about the new elections to be- 
held in Germany next March. 

-The question is asked whether the 


. . . Chancellor Kohl and President Mltter- 

(Photo:clpB) 

Tho similar views on matters of do- 
mestic policy, such as tax policy, social 
policies and budgetary policy; will un- 
doubtedly help Kohl's dialogue with 
the Americans. 

Washington is hoping that he will bo 
able to And it easier to push through the 
Nato decision on arms deployment; sin- 
cfe he' appears to be a man without too 
ihuch opposition within his own patty. 1 

I Admittedly, ‘some Americans do not 
share this opinion: many keep an eye 
on Franz Josef Strauss — some afraid, 
some expectant. 1 

• ; 'Klaus Arnsftefger 

II • (SOddeutsaheZeilung, 1 October 1982) 


present government in Bonn Is u tempo- 
rary onb. >- ' - - 'j . 

‘ Will Fdreign Minister Gcnscher — 
who is a greatly respected “European’* 
— find time fdt ■ the EEC during the 
German presidency if he is involved in 
election' campaigning?' *■ 

Will the. rfegatiye policy pursued by 
Bonn under- Schmidt (“not a . single 
Pfennig more* for, the, £ EC) niaintai- 
ned, leaving no hope? for, financing a 
united policy for fighting . unemploy- 
ment on an EEC level? : ' , . 

. A ... "European | ,. vacumn".-. ; bety/een 
kohfis takeover. and the- new (ejections 
on, March 6 is said tp ejtist^ ..•/ , i - 

Hopes therefofc for a German econo-' 
mic upswing could: dwindle! even fur- 
ther. “France, Italy, Belgium' and Hol- 
land, however, are banking on a recove, 
ry of the pepnap eponqiny M » it is said. 

; If Germany’s businessmen and ‘ ban- 
kers fail to turxt the tide of events and 
“invest!', the economic crisis in .Western 
Eurqpewillfworsen.M. > ; ni , -t 

The ensuing tide of devaluations 
would shatter the "European Monetary 
System”i (EMS), which, has - up i to ' now 
been one of the belts holding' the EEC 
together. - 1 M- *. *■ ' •■•.if. •• 

KOHL, following his lightning Visits 
to Paris and Brussels, realises the extent 
Continued oh page 2 • 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

CDU and the 
Kremlin: 
not many words 

T here has been very little said over 
the past 13 years between the Soviet 
leadership and Communist Party and 
the German CDU/CSU. 

When the CDU candidate for the 
mayoralty of Hamburg, Walter Leialer 
Kiep, went to Moscow, he could not 
find anybody to speak to. 

The chairman of the CSU, Franz Jo- 
sef Strauss, a welcome guest in Peking, 
was refused permission to go to Mos- 
cow because the Central Committee 
and the Politburo could not agree if the 
visit would be beneficial. 

And then there is Alois Mertes. He 
was the Ostpolitik coordinator and 
foreign affairs spokesman of the CDU 
when it was in the opposition and is 
now the state minister at the Foreign 
Office. 

Ho has been at loggerheads with the 
Russians since the 1920s when, as a 
diplomat, he was expelled from Mos- 
cow. 

Editors-ta'Chief of Soviet news- 
papers, the Bonn faction among Central 
Committee officials and the Germany 
watchers around Leonid Brezhnev 
maintained party relations only with the 
SPD. 

It was the relations between the SPD 
and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union <GPSU) rather than- government 
relations that were Instrumental in the 
ties between the two countries during 
the Schmidt era. 

Party congresses of the SPD have al- 
ways been attended by a number of 
handpicked Moscow officials and 
newsmen as guests. 

Soviet political positions were also 
propagated through other than direct 
channels to the Bonn Foreign Office or 
the Chancellery. Here, the Soviet Union 
made use of 1 a clever interview policy in 
its bid to influence West German public 
opinion. . . 

So the change of government in Bonn 
will have a major effect on Moscow's 
Westpolitik. 

The fact that Leonid Samyatin, the 
bpad of , the Central Committee's Inter- 
national Information Department, re- 
cently said "were are, after all, also 
Europeans" cannot gloss over the fact 
that there are now few suitable discus? 
siori partner in Western Europe. 

Surprisingly,, even the secopd year of 
the Mitterrand government; irt France’ 
has not resulted in a revival of Franco- 
Soviet relations. And French Foreign 
Minister Claude Chieysson recently said 
that Paris will continue its present poli- 
cy towards the Soviet Union.,. , . 

- As to relations with London, there is 
no great inclination on either.slde to 
talk*-. : f - • i 

The Kremlin has difficulties commu- 
nicating even with Italy's Communist 
Party.. . v. < ; ■ . • • 

And the situation between Amerioa 
and the Soviet l|ni on would be comical 
if it wete not so serioug. . 

According to Soviet commentators/ 
the Kremlin hds decided that. it would 
be -useless' to attempt to talk with the’ 
Reagan Administration and that it is- 
best to wait and see. , 

American government circles, qp the 
other hand, say that Moscow's leader- 


ship is so unstable at the moment tliBt it 
is best to wait for the post-Brezhnev era. 

It is therefore quite possible that 
Moscow's overtures to China are large- 
ly due to the lack of talk with Western 
Europe. 

The overtures to China are intended 
to intimidate Bonn and Weste.m Europe 
and Washington. 

The Chinese leadership must welco- 
me this because it enables them to exert 
pressure on America over its Taiwan 
policy. But the Moscow overtures still 
boll down to little more than routine. 

The new Bonn government must now 
expect a few tactical moves by Moscow. 
The Kremlin hopes that such intimida- 
tion, coupled with political pressure 
and pressure of time, will enable it to 
achieve favourable results at the Gene- 
va talks on medium range nuclear mis- 
siles and thus prevent the deployment 
in Western Europe of the new genera- 
tion of missiles. 

There can be no doubt that the missi- 
les issue will dominate Moscow-Bonn 
relations in the next two years. 

Soviet press commentaries after the 
change of government in Bonn revolved 
around this issue primarily. They 
threatened that this issue would affect 
not only German-Soviet relations but 
also Bonn's ties with the rest of the East 
bloc. 

This means that Moscow is massively 
hinting at a deterioration of German- 
German ties, which are still directed 
from Moscow — despite the GDR's bid 
for a bit more independence on that 

scorc ’ • Peter Seidlitz 

(Rhoinbcbcr Merkur/Christ und Welt, 

8 October 1982) 

Optimism over 
US sanctions 

T he gas-pipeline dispute between 
Washington and Western Europe 
seems to have hit its peak with the im- 
position of sanctions against German 
companies. 

It Is likely that the dispute now will 
lose its tension. If there is no relaxation, 
the Americans will have to answer the 
question: who do they really want to 
harm? The Russians or the Atlantic 
partnership? 

So the sanctions against the German 
companies are probably to show that 
everybody is being treated the samp: 
French, British and Italian companies 
have already been hit. 

■ The Americans have imposed the 
sanctions because they say. that at least: 
some of . the equipment supplied has 
been made under American licence. . ■ 
They are trying to stop, the pipeline 
deal, which would, provide gas for Wes-, 
tern Europe and money and technology 
for the Soviet Union, as way of putting, 
pressure on the Russians to ease up on 
Poland. ; ■ 

The West European companies will, 
hardly be. affected by the sanctions be- 
cause they already have substitute tech- 
nologies for what they now produce un- 
der American licence. . . .. , 

-What would suffer would. be. thp. mu-, 
tual trust between Europe and the USA 
— both in general political terms and in 
terms of technical cooperation within - 
the.West , 

• The new Bonn government thinks the, 
same way as the last one. In fact, since 
the Kohl government .cannot be suspec- 
ted of anti- Americanism it can respond 
with even more credibility and tough- 
ness.'; 

.•! , • Horst opta . 

(NttdVcftZdhus. 7. October 1982) 


Carstens visit underlines 
importance of China link 


HOME AFFAIRS 


Bonn President Karl Carstens Is visiting 
China to mark the 10th anniversary 
of the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. Here Erwin Wickert, Bonn's am- 
bassador to Peking from 1976 to 1980, re- 
views the decade for Die Welt 

B onn Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel and China's Prime Minister 
Chou en-Lai signed an agreement esta- 
blishing diplomatic relations 10 years 
ago. 

The agreement, prepared by Gerhard 
Schrbder and signed in the Great Hall 
of the People, ushered in a new chapter 
in relations between two countries. 

They had been trading with each 
other for some time, but now the volu- 
me grew fBst. In the second half of the 
1970s, Germany became China's second 
most important trading partner, after 
Japan. 

But since then, the United States has 
pushed Germany out of second place as 
German exports have declined. An in- 
crease in China's exports here have 
kept the trade volume at A relatively 
constant DM4bn a year. 

Nations with large domestic markets 
place a lesser emphasis on foreign 
trade, but considering how big China is, 
Germany's trade performance with it is 
not impressive. 

In the first 1 half of this year, German 
trade with Taiwan exceeded that with 
China. This stagnation is because China 
Is Consolidating and ■ restructuring Us 
economy. 

But only 30 Germans are studying at 
Chinese universities or language 
schools. 

Much is said at intbfnationa! meet- 
ings about frifcndshlp between peoples. 
But most of this is hot much more than 
lip service that would not survive even a 
slight cooling of the climate. 

On the other hand, studying In a for-' 
elgn country always represents a gain 
because, as a Chinese adage puts is, this 
is something "neither robbers nor sol- 
diers can take away." 

President Karl Carstens la about to 
go to China on a state visit to mark the 
10th anniversary of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, the first state visit 
there by a German head of state. 

Carstens will visit not only Peking 
but Shanghai, as well,; where a German 
consulate general is to be opened soon. 
(China .will- open a consulate In Ham-, 
burg.) , , , ; • , 

The president will hold politioal talks, 
with his hosts. Though differences of 
views on a few issues of international 
politics will arise, there will neverthe- 
less be a.consensus on most Issues. The 
Chinese understand and endorse the 
German wish for reunification. 

Only a few, years .ago, Peking had 
doubts about Germany’s dbtente policy. 

There are fewer doubts now — espe- 
cially since, the Nato Summit in June 
when .the term dbtente was replaced by 
“genuine dbtente." 

The Chinese evidently think; that 
Western policy makers have now reali- 
sed that die Soviet concept of dbtente Is 
spmewhat different from ours, i.e. “pea- 
ceful co-existence", And peaceful co- 
existence is quit© compatible, with mili- 
tary invasions of other countries, , such 
as iq the. case of Czechoslovakia and 
Afghanistan. .. . 

Chine's foreign policy has been cal-, 
led unpredictable becausePeJdng turned 


its back on the Soviet Union and «, 
ned up to the West, with which it r 
cooperates. 

But this judgment is wrong. 

It has always been China’s mahai 
to preserve its sovereignty, independt 
ce and territorial integrity. The b 
with Moscow came when the Sori 
Union violated this and tried to fop 
its hegemony on China. 

In talking with Chinese leaders, Pn 
sident Carstens will realise that thii a 
dominate Chaina's policy — espedi 
towards the Soviet Union, but also,h 
lesser extent, also towards the Unit 
States. This applies particularly into 
nection with American arms shlpas 
to Taiwan, whioh China regard! is 
terference in Its domestic affairs be^ 
se Taiwan is considered the 30th pi 
vlnce of the People's RepublioofCI 
na. . ., 

President Carstens will also flodd 
the current talks between Pairing % 
Moscow's emissary, Ilyichev, will r 
fundamentally change Sino-Sovittrt! 
tions, that China's view of 'Mcwotfj 
hegemonial policy has remained un^tcj 
red and that the Peking-Moscow 
is as wide as that between Moscow 
Washington. 

The president will also find that 
na is interested in stable conditions 
the Third World and that It also t 
for equally stable conditions in Eu 

Just as wo in the West occsilo 
ask ourselves -about .the fjfpendsb 
of China within the Western seer 
concept, so the Chinese will try to l 
from the president whether the F< 
Republio of Germany can be reg 
as a dependable and predictable 
within their own security concept, 
whether new elections would 
about changes as a result of which 
many's membership in Nato and i 
rence to the Alliance's decisions u. 
be placed in jeopardy. 

Brwin Wkktf 

(DloWoMOdobaM 


Continued from page 1 
of hopes pinned on him and oa j 
Germans. 

Europe is almost asking Bona top 
form the impossible. And yet h ^ 
Germany's interests to make a new s 
in Europe after years of stagnation^ 
Without the EEC the GennwU, 
isolated. And in economiO tenfi^ 
EEC. treaties provide the 
guarantee for. the sale of half of Gw 
ny’s exports. 

Hermann . , 
(KJeler Nacbijc hten. 7 
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low the new team in 
Bonn shapes up 


ancellor Helmut Kohl’s Cabinet compri* 
* eight members of the Christian Democ- 
^ and four each from the Christian Social 
lion and the Free Democrats. Pen portraits 
the new ministers are on page 4. 

(Photos: dpa 7, Sven Simon 7.Poty*Preaa 3, Klaus Kallabis) 



Helmut Kohl, CDU 
b. 3 March 1930 
In Uidwigahafen 
Chancellor 


Hana-Dletrlch Genachar, FDP 
b. 21 March 1927 
In Reideburg/Saale 
Foreign Affair# 
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JQrgeniWemke, C8U 
b.20.Maroh1932 : 
r In Berlin 
bevelopmeqt Aid 


DIether Stoize, non-party 

b. 6 Feb. 1929:1 
In Sternberg ». 
Government. Spokesman . 


A Cabinet for 
difficult 
times 

D iether Stoize, a journalist who, un- 
til recently worked on the Ham- 
burg liberal weekly D/e Zeit, has been 
appointed Government Spokesman, a 
key role. 

Although not a member of the Cabi- 
net, he sits In and Is responsible for 
publicising its affairs. 

Stoize replace Klaus Bulling, who 
over the years proved to be adept at 
selling the policies of the SPD/FDP 
Cabinet. 

Stoize is a journalist specialising in 
economic affairs and his political lea- 
nings can best be described as liberal- 
conservative. He thus has the best pos- 
sible qualifications for the job in a time 
when econbmlc issues and the fight 
against unemployment and government 
debt have priority. 

“What matters is the Chancellor, ” 
was the slogan the CDU, under Klesin- 
ger, used in its 1969 election campaign. 
The SPD Has used a similar slogan. 

But' a Chancellor would amount to 
little without a smoothly functioning 
team both in the Cabinet and in the 
Bundestag. 

Kohl will find it more difficult than 
Schmidt because his coalition consists 
of three rather than two partiea. ’ 

The very first days of the new govern- 
ment have made it clear Cjiat Gerhard 
Stoltenberg (Finance) and Nbrbert 
Blflm (Labour) will come to be regarded 
as the “strong" mjnistera. 

Both, are experts in their fields arid 
both have the courage to state facts and 
steji.but'Of lib©, even If- it means 'being 
unpopular. Fof example, Blflm has sug- 
gested that a Wage and prices frCeZC fot 
six months be considered. ' 

Theoretically, going by what has hap- 
pened in the past, the two should be 
constantly dashing over money. 

. But that is. not the way things are 
shaping up. There are, , in f^ct, signs of 
close cooperation. Bitiro says his Minis- 
try will not be distributing largesse, 
People will have to make sacrifices,. 

ft Is significant that eigjit, of Kohl's 
mep have, held goycmipont posts either 
In Bonn or in the Stptes; blam, Gelss- 
ler, ... Dollinger, Stoltenberg, Barrel, 
Qengcher, Lambsdorff andErtL • i 
fae FDP in the Cabinet is headed. by 
Foreign Minister Gensct^er, the guaran- 
tor of continuity and, dependability, pr 
country's foreign policy, despite, the 
change of government, •„ 

But there are alsq some lesser up- 
known names in iiiis essentially conser- 
vative cabinet^ including JQrgcri Wamke 
(Development, aid) and Oscar Sphnelder 
(Housing).' i 

The FDP was unable to bring fit such 
left-wing liberals as former Interior Mi- 
nister Gerhart Baum. 
i> One of thfc : conservatives in the beat 
sens© of the word is Manfred WOrner 
Who succeeds - Hans' 1 Apel ; as Defence 
Minister and is generally recognised as 
a top expert in this fleldi 1 : 

Heinrich 1 Geissler (Family Affairs/ 
Health) and 1 Rainer Barzel (ihtta-Ger- 
man Affaire) are also acknowledged ex- 
perts. • 

It Is a point of interest that 'Helmut 
Schmidt thought so highly of Barzbl 
that he' gave him with the task of look- 
ing after Fr6 neo-German relations^ 

But there ate also negative - elements 
in the Cabinet .not only becauso (for 
reasons of balance ini terms of party af- 

: 1 ’Continued bn pig* 7'" Mr! ' r '• 
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F riedrich Zimmermann, Home. Af- 
fairs, is unquestionably the most 
controversial member of the new Cabi- 
net. He is a 57-year-old Munich lawyer 
whose career has been chequered by 
controversy, 

.Re was appointed business manager 
of the CSU, the CDU's Bavarian ally, in 
1955, its general' secretary a year later 
and elected to the Bundestag another 
year later, 

His reputation is still affected most 
by the. Bavarian casino affair, during 
which he was. found guilty of perjury by 
a Munich court in 1960 and given a 
suspended sentence of four months in 
prison. . 

Ten months later the . sentence was 
waived on appeal, the reason given 
being that he had been suffering from 
Rental .strain due to Ill-health. 

, He is a loyal henchpjan of Bavarian 
Premier Franz Josef Strauss and a iaw- 
and-order man for whom the policies of 
his predecessor, free Democrat Gerhart 
Baum, were anathema. . 


H ans Engelhard, Justice, is a man 
who chooses his words carefully 
and after reflection. He li a 48-yeat-old 
lawyer and bearded pipe-smoker who 
exudes an aura of gentility. 

He Joined the FDP as a 20-year-old 
Bludertt but his patty career did not start 
fniilt 19691' if a' Succession of failures 
can be called a start. 

It was a bad 1 year for the FDP and he 
failed, to gain election a4 a Free Demo- 
cratic Bundestag' MP for Munich. Three 
years later he' stood, and failed again, as 
FDP Candidate for mayor of Munich. 

Having taken over as Munich leader 
of the party, he was elected to th6 Bun- 
destag at his second Attempt in Novem- 
b^r l97?: 1 ‘ : 

1 :He ha’s made >' name fof himself ai 
his 'party's expert And spokesman bh le^ 
pal affairs. ! ■ 

.• .• .. * . 

<■ ; ■ r 

G erhard Stoltenberg, Finance, -stood 
down, as ... Prime Minister of 
Schleswig-Holstein to join Dr Kohl’s 
Bonn Cabinet. , 

When Herr Strauss became payarian 
Premier he , planned to. lead tho - CDU/ 
CSU Jit thp Bundesrat, or upper house, 
in Bonn,, But Dr. Stoltenberg soon took 
over this role. , 

Kfei-bpm Stoltenberg, 54, is a clergy- 
man’s son wbo served! as Minister: of 
Science, and Research .under Chancel- 
lors Ludwig Erhard, and Kurt Georg 
Kiesfngcr from 1965 to 1969. ;; ; i 
> He studied history, philosophy,. eco- 
nomics and sociology and worked as a 
journalist before jgoi.ng into politics. 


N orbert BlUm, Labour, is a toolma- 
ker by trade. A few years ago he 
suggested that everyone took a break of 
up to a year in their working lives to 
help combat unemployment. 

His sabbatical year made headlines at 
the time but haB long been forgotten 
now the Bonn labour portfolio is his. 

Rflsselshelm-bom Blflm, 47, joined 
the CDU in 1950 and went to night 
school after working at Opel, the car- 
makers. He passed university entrance 
exams and took his PhD in 1967. 

He is chairman of the CDU social af- 
fairs committees. 


R ainer Barzel, Intra-German Affairs, 
is a 58-year-old East Prussian who. 
has returned to the Cabinet post to 
which he was appointed almost exactly 
20 years ago by Konrad Adenauer. , 
Those were the days when Dr Barzel, 
who was elected to the Bundestag in 
1957, was considered one of the most 
dynamic CDU personalities. 

He was expected to make swift head- 
way In the party, and so he did. From 
1964 to 1973 be was leader of the 
CDU/CSU in the Bundestag. 

In 1971 he was elected CDU leader 
by a two-thirds majority; the other can- 
didate was Helmut Kohl. 

But then he came a cropper. In 1972 
he tabled a vote of no-confidence in 
SPD Chancellor Willy Brandt but failed 
to gain the majority he needed. 


H einz RJesenbubor, Research, is the 
youngest Minister In Dr Kohl’s 
Cabinet. He was bom In Frankfurt, is 
46 and a chemistry graduate. 

1 In Bonn he has a reputation for being 
astute, energetic and ambitious. He 
joined the CDU fn 1961 and by 1965 
was Hesse leader ofthe Junge Union! 
the party’s youth branch. 

At the same time he. worked In mana- 
gement for Frankfurt companies and 
gained experience abroad. He was elec- 
ted to the Bundestag in 1976, concen- 
trating on energy and environmental af- 
fairs. ' 


M anfred Wflrner, Defence, is like- 
wise energetic and ambitious. He 
la 48 mid Slaw graduate but well Versed 
irr defence matters despite not having 
served in the Bundeswehr. 

, He is a reservist with the ranjc of U- 
Cp|; and is a jet fighter pilot, From 1962 
to 1964 he served in an advisory capaci- 
ty to the : state assembly in Stuttgart, his 
home town. Hft-was elected to the Bun- 
destag in- 1965. < ’ 


H einrich Gelssler, Family Affairs, is 
CDU general secretary and a poli- 
tical associate of Helmut Kohl’s. He is 
52, was educated at St Blasien Jesuit 
college and took a law degree. 

He gained his first government expe- 
rience in the office of the Baden- WQrt- 
temberg Social Affairs Minister, moving 
in 1965 to the Bonn Bundestag for two 
years. 

In 1967 Dr Kohl, who was Prime Mi- 
nister of the Rhineland-Palatinate, ap- 
pointed him Minister of Social Affairs 
in Mainz. 

There followed a period in which the 
two men were close political allies and 
personal friends. 

In 1977 Dr Kohl asked him to join 
him at CDU headquarters in Bonn. 
Two yean earlier Dr Gelssler published 
a book on poverty in the Federal Re- 
public entitled The New Social Issue, 


D orothea Wilms, Education, is an 
economics graduate and student of 
Arinin Mtlllcr-Arrpack, the theorist of 
the social Tree-market economy, . .. 

She is 53 and was spotted by Aenne 
Brauksiepe, a CDU old-timer, but did 
not go In for full-time politics until late 
In life. 

She worked at the Institute of the 
German Economy, the Cologne re- 
search wing of the Confederation of In- 
dustry, specialising first In women’s af- 
fairs, then in education and soda! poli- 
cy. 

She published a number of books 
and articles and was a prominent Ro- 
man Catholic layman. . 

In 1974 she joined the research wing 
of the CDU, becoming deputy business 
manager of the party and head of the 
main political department. She is un- 
married and has been a member of the 
Bundestag since 1976. 


flkrlsfiu Schwa rz-Schllliag, Posts, is 
V^52, was bom In Innsbruck, Austria, 
and now lives In Bfldingen, Hesse. His 
private hobby Is Sinology, his political 
one is the media, 

He read history, linguistics and Bast 
Asian studies. 

As CDU spokesman on the media he 
has, often advocated allowing private 
films to compete with the Post Office. 
He would also like to see private enter- 
prise given a greater share in the techni- 
cal Infrastructure of telecom munica- 
tipnS. , , ■;/ 

He has been ja. member 'of the TV 
council of ZDF, the secorid Channel of 
■ German TV, since last year. He is chair- 
man of its politics and current affairs 
-committee. - 
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pe unpalatable dilemma facing Ministers 
Lambsdorff and Stoltenberg 


O scar Schneider, Housing, hat ift get cracking," said Helmut 
years been tipped for the hous ftfil on becoming Chancellor. His 
portfolio In a CDU/CSU Cabinet. H wile Affairs Minister, Count Otto 
mut Kohl appointed him to hit u bdorff, Is itching to do exactly 
Shadow Cabinet, Franz Josef Straou 

his 1980 Shadow Cabinet. ^ problem Is where to start. Nor- 

ij_ » _ n/ i l i .. iljmbsdorff is not at a loss for 

ber g e z”c t a i 8 r a fco b rntr: •» <■ « - 

he ™ f Author of the paper which direct- 
elected to the Dundeitag. “ „ hrtak . u ^ & the SPD/FDP 

He is universally acknowledged a u would like to keep making 
expert on the subject, although not; outbacks and consolidate the 
ryone will approve of his advocicj n He would like particularly to 
more free-market economics in houii m \\ y social welfare benefits. 

He too is a law graduate andafon t, because of the nation’s depres- 
senior civil servant in Bavaria. , ^norny, he must be not be too 

i He can't afford to make the 
* a ) save too hard and antagonise 

J urgen W.rnke, Development AM, i j*? 15 ’ ? ut is ‘ eema that , he wil1 
man one could more readily*, ' '° avoid somc cu “' . 
lae as Miniater of Tranaport orofta f ° r . the 8 ‘ n "T a P? r ? ach - 
Oerman Affalra. Both are aubjecu «kjjlhat ia now lilcely will beco- 

which he la well versed. "*' ab ‘ e: *• firet “ n re .-”8 h ! 8 0 ' 

. . , _ . n M after 13 years of SPD/FDP 

hJo-one In Bonn was expeda) Iflj, wme up wlth g fecord annual 

deficit of well over DM40bn. 
wedged between these two un- 
possibilities there Is a key 


mut Kohl to choose him to 
economic cooperation with the 
World. 

In the Bundestag archives hit 
appears once only In a development 
context. He critlolsed a picture book 
children published by the Econo 
Cooperation Ministry. 

He is mentioned much more oft 
connection with economic dovelo 
of areas bordering on. the QDR, Wd 
ke, 50, was bom in Berlin but moved 
Hof, on the border between Ban 
and the QDR, at the age of 10. 


March 1983 when the nation 

1 - allegedly — be called upon to 
Ik a new parliament, 

(Fear that business 
will delay 
(DYestment until 
Ihe March election 9 


He is a law graduate and father aeftbe things that makes this date 
four. He is an active Protestant and Kiiiomo for Count Lambsdorff is 
been in the Bundestag since 1969. Mness might delay investment 

ue of the fear that this coalition 
it ’ ktotedouL 

k‘new beginning** which Lambs- 

W erner DolUnger, Transport, li ! has pursued more avidly than 
He is a newcomer to his pru it else in his party is in danger of 
Job but hos lengthy Cabinet expsnei igbto a flop. 

in Bonn. In 1962 Konrad Adenauer nil now talk of zero growth next 
pointed him Treasury Minister In rhH© Lambsdorff, os recently as 


last Cabinet. 

He kept the portfolio under Chi 
lor Erhard and In 1966 moved to; 
Ministry of Posts and Teleconunti 
tions. 

He Is a founder-member of 1 
and a committed member of the r 
tant Church, a level-headed man 
has been In' the Bundestag since 195 


forecast a three per > cent 
'During the coalition talks he 
JWidown Co 1.3 per cent. 

'point is that, since 1982 is certain 
5 with a negative growth figure, it 
•itke a two per cent growth next 
5 achieve zero growth. This Is how 
tata] economic data can be and 
[tifflcult it can be to convert them 


Bundestag since 1969. 

OerdRauhaus, Klaus J.Sch 
Jiirgen Tuchel and IWsfA 
(Frankfurter Neue Pre*M 



Powth would mean an addition 
i of tax revenues of DM6bn. But 

P hilipp Jennlnger, Chancellor* 1 would be higher — primarily 
Ice, is a man whose falmeaai Je the cost of unemployment 
rative attitude and reliability HaveW |b« very much higher than assu« 
highly regarded by Social and Fite i itwoew coalition has operated on 
mocrats even when tempers were 61 tonisilo assumption of 2.2 million 
in the Bundestag. "pwtyear. . 

He Ib 50 and a lav gradwR* ttand, Lambsdorff will 
learnt the ropes from influential^ i) prei8 f(Jr & reduction of une m- 
CSU men. He worked for three ^ Jut benefits for the first three 
the Defence Ministry before wwj hto half the . last net pay, as sug- 
peraonal assistant to Helnricn ^ before {he 6 

Cabinet Minister and fnend om k election. But this, stands no 
nailer’s, in 1963. • ^ . 

J5w; \Z'Z n lX ft* T hlm> wi » “ a ‘“">«y ais ° be 


forecast, Stoltenberg will 

.Ai ft vicw austerity plans. This 

*eterJ- events In the previous 

, 5 odd# •Wtijt should * J>e, noted without 


malice. After all, the times are as bad 
now as they were then. 

But Stoltenberg can at least point to 
the fact that a coalition paper jotted 
down at night is no draft budget. 

The draft budget, the first piece of 
work of the Finance Ministry under its 
new head, will be a bitter pill for all. 
Before it is finalised, the government 
will once more have to usher in a new 
austerity and reshaping round in which 
the cutbacks in unemployment benefits 
will be only one of many changes — an 
unenviable job just before an election. 

Stoltenberg will have to demonstrate 
that he does not only want to save but 
also to reshape. And of public sector 
budgets must include more investment 
spending. 

Much of what he has said so far indi- 
cates that Stoltenberg has grasped the 
need for such a budgetary shift. 

But former finance ministers — espe- 
cially Hans MatthOfer — also knew that 
tjio state can secure the survival of the 
economy only through stepped up in- 
vestment. However, all these ministers 
had a tough time translating this into 
action. 

Stoltenberg wil! have to work closely 
with Norbert Blflm, the new Labour 
and Social Affairs Minister, an Intellec- 
tually more flexible man than his prede- 
cessor, Heinz Westphal, 

This might make It easier to convince 
him of the need for cutbacks and 
streamlining, It also to some extent jus- 
tifies the hope for a more imaginative 
social affairs policy. 

Even so, it will not be easy to collect 
a few billion from hty ministry. In any 
event, we shall soon know more: The 
talks on cutbacks in employment bene- 
fits are imminent. 

There is yet another seetpr where the 
dramatic deterioration of the economic 
situation will hit Blflm’s ministry: the 
Social Security Pensions Fund could 
find itself out of money as early as pext 
year. • ; . 

But higher contributions by the work- 
ing population have been agreed on tor 
the year thereafter, ' . . . ., 

This means that Blt^ip will soon have 
to ask Stoltenberg for more pioriey — 
money which he will probably only get 
of he reciprocates, with proportionate 
cutbacks jn social benefits. 

. The financial problems pf the Pen- 
sions Fund will also mean that Blflm 
will have to jettison his dream of a pro- 
gressive pensions reform Tor 1984, and 
this would include the . "baby 
year" (or perhaps even five “baby 
years’*) Blflm enthused, about only a 
short while ago. 

Blflm has already intimated what, If 
anything, Is likely to become of his 
vaunted 1984 reform: a somewhat im- 
proved position for male next-of-kin of 
deceased — and a third-class funeral 
for a|l the rest. . . '•••. 

Blflm's capabilities would therefore 
have -to be applied to other projects 
such as the controversial continued 
payment of wages and salaries in case 
of illness. . 

Though the. subject of no-pay days 


has long been dropped (and is not even 
mentioned in the Lambsdorff paper) 
Blflm nevertheless intends to correct 
one of the worst mistakes of post-war 
social policy — a mistake that has been 
detrimental to employment: continued 
payment of wages and salaries by the 
employer. He wants this pay to come 
from the authority it should have come 
from in the first place, i. e. the social se- 
curity system. 

The new housing minister, Oscar 
Schneider — an expert in his field — 
could have as much of an impact as 
Blflm on the consolidation of Bonn fi- 
nances. 

Oscar Schneider could play a major 
rote in the new cabinet inasmuch as the 
money resulting from the “compulsory 
interest-free loan to the government" to 
be imposed on higher earnlers will be 
used in the housing sector. 

Tills would include the envisaged 
subsidising of new construction through 
bridging finance and the tax deductibi- 
lity of all interest charges In connection 
with the construction: of private homes. 

In addition, tenancy laws will be libe- 
ralised to an extent the SPD would ne- 
ver have allowed in the previous go- 
vernment. 

Liberalisation in this context would 
mean that lessors who frequently 
suffered losses in the construction of 
new housing would now be able to 
charge higher rents which, it 1 b hoped, 
would encourage them to build more. 

Schneider expoots his programme t6 
result in the construction of 50,000 ad- 
ditional housing units a year and provi- 
de jobs for 100,000. 

Werner Dollinger, the new Transport 
Minister, could also create additional 
jobs, though the joy over this fact is 
dimmed by the fact that this includes 
the sehseless Rhino-Maln-Danube Ca- 
nal. 

Dollinger Is one of those members of 
Kohl’s team who has held cabinet posts 
before. 

Though for barely a month, he was 
development aid minister In the Erhard 
cabinet until the FDP withdrew its mi- 
nisters In 1966. 

(Joy dimmed by the 
thought ofthe . 
senseless RhinO, 
Main, Danube Canal 9 

mamma— am— tmm * ■ 

He also gathered ministerial expo? 
riencp In the Finance Ministry and the 
Ministry of Posts- and Telecommunica- 
tions, . /' ' _ 

There can be no.dpubtthqt Dollinger 
will be a competent Transport Mjntyer, 
Unfortunately, hpweyer, be will be una- 
ble to stop the completion of the Rhine- 
Maln-Danube Canal which his prede- 
cessor, yolkcf Kauff, called the most 
stupid project since the Tower of Babel. 

CSU leader Franz Josef .Strauss made 
the costly coippietiqn ; of the canal one 
pf. his conditions in the .coalition talks. 
Here, Finance Minister Stoltenberg and 
Economic Affairs Minister Lambsdorff 
must have acted as if i the state ^offers 
wer« briinming over- - : 

Considering' a budget . deficit of 
DM50bn, it hardly matters If the old go- 
vernment is blamed for an extra billion. 


Research Minister Heinz Rlesenhu- 
ber will also have to deal with a contro- 
versial project worth billions. 

(The Munzingcr Press Archives desc- 
ribes him as "one of the most brilliant 
CDU/CSU minds in the fields of re- 
search and technology.”) 

This accolade is relative: expertise in 
this field is a rarity in Bonn. 

But even if this were not so, Riesen- 
huber would still stand out. He is a 
scientist and therefore knows what he is 
talking about. Moreover, as a former 
executive of a major company he is fa- 
miliar with the practical effects of state 
promotion of research and develop- 
menL 

Two major projects — the fast bree- 
der reactor in Kalkar and the high tem- 
perature reactor in Schmeehausen — 
arc on razor’s edge due to financing de- 
ficits of between DM3.5bn and DM4bn. 

Up to now, Riesenhuber has. need de- 
termined to continue both projects be- 
cause he considers, it intolerable to fpr- 
go such technologies. But his DM7bn 
budget is inadequate to cover the fi- 
nancing gap of the next few years. As a 
result, industry has been called upon to 
jump into the breach. 

6 Bliim will have to 
jettison dreams 
of pension reforms 
in 19849 

This suits the new minister just .fine 
since he has always held that — espe- 
cially with major projects — private bu- 
siness should bear as much of the fi- 
nancing responsibility as possible. 

It will be intersting to see how indus- 
try, especially the utilities, which refu- 
sed to go along with the same proposal 
from Rlesenhuber’s predecessor; von 
Bfllow, will react towards the new go- 
vernment. : . . 1 , 

If the new man is given a chance to 
hold his office for more then just a few 
months, research policy in this country 
could change drastically. > . 

Riesenhuber mistrusts . the research 
bureaucracy, and he docs not believe 
that bureaucrats know, better than in- 
dustry what is needed in this field. 

For the state promotion of research 
this would mean less direct, and more 
indirect project promotion . through 
such instruments as tax relief and lump 
sum . subsidies. The state, would no lon- 
ger tell industry Ip which field to do its 
research but only to get.on with it. : ,. 

But all this will take its time because 
pld obligations have to be met first. As 
a result, there will be no swift change in 
our research policy. ... 

The position in the Post and Tele- 
communications Ministry, headed by 
the Hesse entrepreneur Christian 
Schwarz-SohUling* is quite different, 
There will -be more changes here thad in 
any Other department of Kohl's govern- 
ment. " 1 ,:i 

Schwarz-Schllllng hds always ques- 
tioned the postal authority's telecom- 
munications monopoly. It would there- 
fore be hp nWe than Consistent if hd 
were now to do away with it; and hd 
has the parliamentary majority needed 
for it. . 

.In reality, however, Schwaiz-Schill- 
big will probably soon realise how love- 
ly it is tp have such a powerful, Instru- 
ment as the telecommphlcationp mono- 
poly to plav with. No. minister hoj$rig 
this portfolio will voluntarily surrender 
this instriihtenL . ' . V 

,But there Is one thing he will de* 
mpnslrat?: hoyp to implement and ope- 
Contiruied on page? 
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Operation number one: 
repairing the budget 


I t was mainly economic policy that 
brought down the Schmidt-Genscher 
government. So the Kahl-Genscher go- 
vernment will have to give priority to 
working out the budget. 

When he took office, the new Fin- 
ance Minister, Gerhard Stoitenberg, 
spoke of a “disastrous legacy**. He did 
hot exaggerate. 

In view of still bleak economic pros- 
pects and many budgetary risks, the 
DMSObn deficit for 1983 Stoitenberg 
spoke of cduld well happen. 

1 The old government anticipated a de- 
ficit of DM28bn. But in doing so it 
clearly had its head in the sand. 

At the very worst moment, when the 
country finds Itself in the worst econo- 
mic crisis of the post-war era, the exces- 
sive deficit policy of the past few years 
has stripped the government of scope 
for action. It will have to do something 
decisive. 

The new government is faced with 
the almost insoluble dual task of stimu- 
lating economic growth on the one 
hand and Incisively reducing structural 
budgetary deficits on the other. 

The sins of the past have come home 
to roost. For more than a decade, politi- 
cians found it more important to satisfy 
consumer needs instead of boosting in- 
vestment. • 

This must be changed. But can this be 
expected of a government that has ass- 
umed office under such difficult condi- 
tions? ■ . ■** 

The conservatives and the FDP have 
themselves contributed towards the 
high expectations that are now placed 
in them; They have promised to reduce 


the government's new debt and to put 
the social security system on a sound 
footing. By the same token, they always 
rejected tax increases as a means of 
overcoming the crisis. But it has be- 
come obvious today that these objecti- 
ves cannot be reached in the short term. 

This is not surprising because it is im- 
possible to rectify the mismanagement 
of many years within a few months. 

For instance: it is impossible to cut 
back on next year's spending by say, 
DMIObn more than the cutbacks alrea- 
dy envisaged by the old government — 
if for no other reason, than lack of time. 
The government would have no more 
than eight weeks in which to draft the 
new budget and get the necessary laws 
through parliament. 

The economic turning point can only 
be achieved in several stages. What 
matters initially is to make the figures 
of the budget coincide with reality, to 
make few but effective consolidation 
decisions and to provide a few additio- 
nal boosts for growth. 

There can be no doubt that the coali- 
tion paper points in that direction, 
which makes the new coalition look 
better than the old one. 

The consolidation policy must, how- 
ever, continue steadfastly during the 
next year. So far, the coalition program- 
me promises no more than a new be- 
ginning. 

If the new coalition partners actually 
succeed fa postponing all pension 1 In- 
crease's ’by six months, in restricting 
public sector salaries, reforming educa- 
tion and training allowances and libera- 
lising the housing market, there is no 


L abour's despondency over the exit 
of the old government is as luke- 
warm as management's rejoicing over 
the entry of the new one. ■ 

The trade unions' response boils 
down to a warning to the new govern- 
ment to maintain the welfare Btate. 
Management are giving a general ad- 
vance payment'in terms of confidence. 

This conspicuous lack of emotion in- 
dicates that neither group wants to wor- 
sen the atmosphere. 

: ’^Social peace" is seen as one of the 
most important production factors of 
German industry — : though labour and 
management differ in the definition of 
the term, i . 

^Neither. has, as yet come up with a de- 
finitive Interpretation of “social 
peace;" . 

The .initial economic and fiscal pro- 
gramme of . the, centre-right cabinet 
could have provided both groups with 
enough reasons for protest. 

j^jriess could t fiaye pointed .to, a 
pumper f of inconsistencies, such as 
higher tqxe? and levies in .the form pf 
the .envisaged "compulsory loan 'to the 
government" and thp lyishy- washiness 
of social policy.' 

, J5yen so, ^business has not articulated 
its' objections because it regards the 
KoHl-G^scher goVern hientas a jgait- 
anted lnUie medium term of .a climate 
of fallhinthe market economy^ . ’ M " 

1 Ahd sortie trade unionists are' perhaps 
fellevdd about ' the fact that 
“their" SPD can now devote itself once 
more 16 fully promoting the interests 1 of 
the Working class without having to ac- 
commodate a; coalition partner. 


A welcome, but 
little ecstasy, 
for new team 

•I • ■ 

But be this as it may, the trade union 
will have to deal with the new govern 
ment and they will somehow have to g« 
along with it — especially conslderin 
that 40 per cent of their members vot 
conservative. 

Rational union leaders are probabl; 
aware that the new government ih.Boru 
has already met them half way. it ha 
not done thiee things that the old gc 
yemment might well have got around t 
dping: . reducing unemployment bene 
fits, restricting the continued paymet] 
of wages and salaries in case of sicknes 
and deducing of doing away with pai< 
matehiity leave. ■ 1 

This is a clear gesture of peace, to 
wards the trade ufalons artd a sacrific 
In terms of economic cpmmdfi sense - 
ft, price that has never yet ensured sods 
peace. ' ' ' ! : 

1 The business community pins it 
hopes ''oh the Ministers- for Ecortoml 
Affairs ahd Finance: Count Lambsdorf 
and Gerhard Stoitenberg. Both ftre seei 
fts guarantors of common sense, 'exper 
tise dnd dependability. 

Labour Minister Norbert BlOnft, k'for 
taer trade unionist* began his tetni o 
office with the right; approach when h 
coined the-phrase ^a 'breathing ; spae 



reason to doubt that they will continue 
along this path. 

There can be no overlooking the fact 
that the new government concept con- 
tains some Inconsistendes. There is, for 
instance, the intention to increase VAT 
at an inopportune moment. 

The trouble is that not increasing 
VAT would mean either drastically cut- 
ting on spending or record borrowing. 
So all that remains is to choose between 
a number of evils. 

In any event, it would already be a 
success if the government managed to 
keep the 1983 debt below that of the 
current year. 

The “compulsory, interest-free loan 
to the government" for higher earners is 
more than just a minor blemish. 

Such proposals are designed to dispel 
the contention that all the burdens arc 
put on the man-in-the-street and that 
the well-to-do are being treated with kid 
gloves. 

This sort of policy is understandable, 
but it won’t get us any further. In any 
event, it will not spare the government a 
head-on clash with trade union leaders. 

The new government must try to con- 
vince the public by pursuing a consis- 
tent policy — and this won't be easy. 

It was not only opportunism when 
Helmut Schmidt and his Finance Minis- 
ter, Manfred Lahnstein, spoke of a 
“change towards an elbow society and 
social unrest.” They also gave an indica- 
tion of the storm those will have to face 
who tackle the job of overcoming the 
economic crisis and financial debacle 
add putting social benefits in line with 
the financial possibilities. 

Anybody who calls this a “social dis- 
mantlement” acts irresponsibly. If Kohl 
and Genscher’s efforts fail, we would 
be, faced_ with either , fi nancifij . aparphy 
or a grand coalition.. Neither is desira- 
ble. 

Walter Kannengiesser 
(Frankfurter Allgemcino Zcilung 
fflr Deutschland, I October 1982) 


for the welfare state.” Of course, the task 
of working out details is still ahead of 
him. But this coolly rational approach 
will be hard to get aefoss. 

There are five months of election 
campaigning ahead and the metalwor- 
kers' accusation of an “attack on the so- 
cial state” and “neo-conservative march 
towards a state of entrepreneurs" is only 
the beginning of the campaign. 

Ex-Chancellor Helmut Schmidt dip- 
ped into his arsenal of poison when he 
sajd that the new coalition scoffed at 
the constitutional provision of Germany 
as ft welfare state and was heading to- 
wards an ‘‘elbow society." 

This niakes It necessary to streps two 
basic fact?: the biggest danger to social 
peace lleil iri the ' millions of urieni- 
ployid and the second biggest in a wel- 
fare state we can no longer pay for. 

it is not those who introduce cut- 
backs here or there who act in a socially 
unbalanced wfty but those who mini- 
mise the problems or aggravate them by 
doing nothing. '• 

Statecraft does not mean creating a 
welfare state in times of a booming eco- 
nomy by distributing the bounty arid 
making promises: it means preserving 
this social State in times oif crisis. 

It is 'dii this that the old government 
foundered and It is this that will be- 
come the acid test for the new govern- 
ment — a test of expertise versus lip 
service.'- ' '■■■ 

■■ Even if it might not look this way at 
the moment, 'such an approach could 
strengthen social peace. 

Peter Oil lies 

:- <• 1 ; - ! i ■ ' '(Die WeM October 1982) 
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Pensioners wil 
probably be 
hardest hit 


SOUR 


T he change of government Id j 
means that millions of pe n « Q 
rent-payers, welfare recipients j 


Optimism the first step to cutting 
the length of the dole queues 


rent-payers, welfare recipients - . Individual responsibility and initia- 

jobless will have to tighten their < rifle was written for Rhelntscber Uve must be encouraged and[ scroung- 

stil! further. They have already b FKp// by «Tosef S(ingl« ing must be fought. Development pf the 

the brunt of the previous govern^ ^ Federal Labour Office in of social benefits system has helped 

austerity measures. ikrg. • • breed this attitude. 


the brunt of the previous governs 
austerity measures. 

For the first time now, the blus 
of the new centre-right govermwu 
provides for sacrifices by civil un 
and the well-to-do in its bid to a 
jobs. 

The true effects of the austerity! 


nployment is the burning politi- 
que of the moment. Some have 
i&at the depressing length of the 
pues can be reduced swiftly, 
tetrouble la that these hopes could 
tkcome despair. I'm afraid that 


ss? jk; u°jv£ m topi:- 


FDP will not be fully known, hon 
until the bills relating to the new bo 
have beeti tabled In the Bundestag. 

The nation's 13 million peitste 
are again expected to bear the beat 
burden. The postponement by 
months of the pensions increases 
mean that, averaged out over die ) 
the increase will be 2.8 per cent bu 
of 5.6 per cent. ,i: 

Another half of a percentage p 
will be lost by the pensioners' cofllr 
tlon (as of mid- 1983) to their health 
surance. Pensioners will be left viti 
increase of only 2.3 per cent wtik 
cost of living will go up by about! 
percent. , • 

The postponed pensions Increuf 
means that further pension inert 


m today's 1.8m Unemployed with 
din the 1950s, but this is only an 
deal similarity. 

o, the economy was on the 
id of a sustained growth phase 
ikrefore, growing employment, 
lit Is uncertain If there will be any 
iilalL 

idear that the problem cannot be 
J from one day to the next. All 
u be expected is that economic 
n ict the right course. They must 
nge optimism. Only if the mood 
hi Is overcome can the problem 
stvticome, 

rflrst step is to eliminate the shor- 
cfjebs. Now there are 18 jobless 
rag for each place. To do this, 
prnh rate would have to exceed 4 


until 1985 will be lower than usuaUp for several years. That means 


perts say that the decline of pm astment promotion Is essential, 
will amount to seven per ant by umphasls must be on technology 
middle of the' decade; - ■ nation. They are essential if an 

But the two million or ad weifan ^whlch is so dependent On ex- 
cipients will bo hit even worse. TW ^ remain internationally corn- 
ready low benefits are likely lobe p *■ 

down still further. wluon, the trend towards a pure 

The Increase of welfare paywo* «»must be checked. None or 
alao be postponed until the mW J in the Bundestag really want 
next year and then it will be twojos lnue ' 

of three per cent. Taking, the to}) ■ — 

buying power Into account, welfare 

ciplenta will have to manage op tt continued from pago 6 

percent less than bofore. drive. A compulsory 

A look at the “basket or.Boowyfc e jp an j 0 the government at 
lawmakers are allocating to Wjtofflve per cent of tax owed will 
budgets shows that this group jingle people earning ovftr 

public already lives at , subsj»*«joo p d couo!es w i th - i h . 


Miion, the trend towards a pure 
mate must be checked. None of 
rttt in the Bundestag really want 
'continue. 


Continued from page 8 

Verity drive. A compulsory 
loan to the government at 


a welfare recipient is entitled to h 
cinema ticket a month and to W 
utes worth of electrio light a day. 

The standard 1981 monthly « 
rate for a couple was DM782.12 
rent. 

Close to 600 households ' ^ 
them old people — depend entire 
welfare. To make matters wof«r 


p.a. and couples with' in- 
l() f over DM100,000 p.a. (lit both 
W) means taxable income). 

"kns are to be repaid after three 
These provisions would affect 
Mthllllon taxpayers. 

* remains to be seen how many 
In fact make these loans to 
^rement. The blueprint provides 
frw for those who invest five 


fare recipients along with the r^SU amount. By the same token, 


the population — will have.to pay* 
VAT from the middle of 1983. - ' 

According, to Finance Mln^ 
ures, the tax increase' will put*®* 
tionah monthly cost df DM6 ofl' a 
people pensioners' < household^ 
DM15 on a four-peoplo e®Fj 
household, in a medium jncorae.br* 
In addition, the change in rent 
cost the consumer. more. . ■ ■ 

The envisaged restriction of d 

vice pay increases to two P er ceD ^ 
July 1983 will be interpf* 1 * 1 ,? 9 ^ 


”P k earmarked as the main be- 
Jy of the many tax relief prbvl- 
^ £ d at stimulating investment, 
jre.with fairly high earnings are 
to yet another way. Couples 
children and a net income 1 of 
or more will have the child 
prefer the second child cut from 
Fto DM80. For the third child, 
^' getting DM 150 Instead of 
J and for every further child, 
Mead of DM240. 
reop the third oh|ld onward the 
[JJrtt rises by DM7,800 per 


forthefoithconilnground of by DM7 800 per 
L arna i„. „ tuiii ctrflnatheft thf allowances for all income, 

the. maw, of, employee, will, <*>ld « beginning of 

peavery moder^epey ^^ t w Ma!ition lmendj w 

pose in the higher incora« ca ^frovision, ltlro „g h par | lan , e „,. 
will now have to bear son* . aamher Olthof 

*' Continued Ort pafl* 7 j Witter Ntchrichuso, I October 1982) 


of social benefits system has helped 
breed this attitude. 

For example, the bickering over what 
job is suitable and which is not. There 
are people who pretend at the Labour 
Officejiyat. they are prepared to work. 
But they aren't. . , 

Laws to encourage work must be 
(packed up by an attitude of self help 
where self help is, possible, so long as 
popple dpn'tfuffer pndue hardship. 

, But the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem should stay as it is and the benefits 
should not be reduced. Almost half of 
all people drawing dole money depend 
entirely on it. , ’ ”, . 

Average unemployment pay is 
Dm 1 ,000 a month, Any reduction at all, 
especially for the family breadwinner, 
would mean a drop below subsistence 
level. Then the whple fapil|y would be 
forced to apply for welfare assistance. 

Our unemployment insurance system 
rests on the principle that those who 
have work must help finance the liveli- 
hood of those who are temporarily out 
of work. . And anybody calling : for an 
across-the-board reduction of unem- 
ployment benefits would jeopardise this 
principle. 

In addition to general economic and 
fiscal measures, we need an active la- 


enough unemployment insurance con- 
tributions and leaving it to the office's 
board to decide how to use them in pro-,' 
vailing conditions. 

This would mean that measures, un- 
der the work promotion law could be fi- 
nanced exclusively from unemployment 
insurance, contributions and would 
therefore impose no burden on the tax- 
payer because no .federal grants would 
be needed. 

1 also consider it necessary to arrive 
at a better coordination between th? 
education authorities and labour rac- 
ket policy makers in removing strucj;)!- 
ral employment problems. 

What 1 mean is not an educational 
policy that will orientate itself by the re- 
quirements of the labour market at (he 
moment (which would violate the Cons- 
titution anyway). I dp, however, think 
that we should depart from a policy 
that favours university education. In- 
stead, we .should put, more emphasis on 
promoting vocational schools, on-the- 
job training and institutions providing 
courses for further vocational educa : 
rioi). ... . 

Here, companies that train apprenti- 
ces have a particular social responsibili- 
ty, They will have to continue to make 
an all-out effort to provide apprentice- 
ships for the high birth-rate generation 
school leavers in the next few years. I 

As of the late 1980s, it will be the low 


bout market policy — preferably more birth rate generation that will be leaving 
active than we' have had up to ribWV r . the schools,' with tbo attendant shortage 

Without such a pplicy, our annual of, skilled workers. Medium-term pips 
average unemployment would be about mut now already ensure that no labour 


a quarter of a million higher. 

In the, loftg run, the Federal Labour 
Office snould qot spend the bulk of its 
money on unemployment benefits but 
oh measures to promote employment. 

tiy making out system of contribu- 
tions to unemployment insurance more 
flexible we would enlarge our scope of 
action for job creating measures. 

t could, for instance, well Imagine 
legislators giving the Labour Office 


The dilemma 

Continued from pifl* 8 
rate Information and communication 
technologies. - ' 

If he remains faithful to himself, 
Schwarz-Schiliing will lift the blockade 
of these technologies. In other words: 
the postal authority will proceed with 
the work necessary for the introduction i 
of cable TV. 

i But since the postal authority's plan- 
ned well ahead of time there Is not . 
much scope for Investment shifts. And 
there is no chance whatsoever of getting 
as much as a pfennig from the federal 
budget. So if Schwarz-Schiliing wants 
fo go ahead he will have to. resort to 
money markets or call on private indus- 
try to become involved. 

! Potential private media operators 
who have always deplored the Postal 
Authority's restrictive attitude will now 
have to put up or shut up. 

‘ Says Schwarz-Schiliing: “We have no 
Choice but to introduce the new sophis- 
ticated technologies In this country as. 
quickiy as possible* Only then will we. 
be in a position to keep a balanced 


bottleneck occurs when this happens. 

We also need some clear-cut deci- 
sions on aliens policy. Despite the 
freeze on the hiring of foreign workers 
that has been in effect since 1973, there 
are some two million working forei- 
gners here. The total foreign population 
has reached a peak of 4.6m. 

Present laws governing the immigra- 
tion of the next-of-kin of these people 
would permit an additional 800,000, re- 


structure of small, medium slated and 1 
large companies going — and this IS the 
only way of restoring Alii employment 
in this country." • ■ :i 

. i • ' ' 

The course the new development, aid 
minister, Jtlrgen Wamker, will Steer is 
much harder to predict. , , , , ;j 

Wamke, a CSU MP and an executive' 
of the Ceramics Industry Association,- 
must have considered all sorts of posts 
except that of development aid, minis-} 
ter. The fact is that he has never cohcer-j 
ned himself with development aid. ■ 

But having ten years ago produced 
his apprentice piece (in the form of the; 
ZoricnraridfDrdarungsgesotz for the pro- 
motion of areas along the. East German 
border), he might well now produce his 
masterpiece. . 

One of the possible Instruments here! 
could be generous tax relief for, those 
investing in the Third World — a move 
that Is bound to please industry. 

In any event, there will. certainly be aj 
change in Germany's development poll-; 
cy and aid will be. concentrated on 
countries pjose to the West — an old 
CSO demand. :. 4 

i ' Dioter ftei/Wolfgwg Hoffmann 
(Die Zeit, 8 October 1982) 


latives to come here. After a specific 
waiting time, these people become en- 
titled to a work permit. 

This means that we are Importing ad- 
ditional unemployment. And this, in its 
turn, would fuel the already widespread 
xenophobia that has resulted from pre- 
sent economi t and social conditions. 

In' the interest of the community as a 
whole, I therefore consider it essential 
to integrate, those foreigners who have 
lived here For mahy years. The lower 
the immigration, the easier this will be. 

In addition, foreigners who are pre- 
pared to go home should be helped. 
There are several ways in which this can 
be done. 

A humane and hence meaningful 
aliens policy would be to step up efforts 
to take machines -to the people rather 
than vice versa. This kind of develop- 
ment aid policy would also have the ad- 
vantage of providing improved markets 
for Our own industry. 

But I must warn all those who want 
td solve our unemployment problems 
by deporting foreign workers and their 
families. Our morality must not’ be 
guided by the whims of the economy. 
There are still tnany branches of Indus- 
try that depend on foreign labour.* : 

As a supporting measure, earlier re- 
tirement and shorter hours can also 
help to reduce joblessness. Labour Offi- 
ce now helps to finance short shift 
work. 

1 But there are still many other possi- 
bilities of making our rigid system of 
working times more flexible. 

However, efforts to reduce working 
hours arid 1 working lives must not be al- 
lowed to lead to laws or regulations that 
would restrict Individual freedoms. In 
other words, 63-year-olds mut continue 
to have the option to go on working. By 
the same token, those who want to te- 
tlra earlier should be able to do so. * 

In tht case, they would have to be 
prepared to accept a lesser pension. 

The cost aspect that governs the com- 
petitiveness of industry must never be 
lost sight of when It cornea to shorter 
working hours. We must also realise 
that there is no direct proportion bet- 
ween shorter working hours and hew 
jobs. ■ ' 

In contemplating shorter wotklrig 
hours we should think of the 1.8 million 
people whose working times have been 
shortened by 1 100 pdr cent, that Is, the 
Unemployed themselves. jQsefPtingl 

(RheloiichcrMerkur/Christ und Wplt, 

, 1 October 1982) 


Bonn’s team 

• Contlpufcd from page 3 

filiations), politicians like Anton ^feller, 
Dieter Schulte and Volkmar JCOhler had 
^o ( make dp wl to second-grade posts 
^fillepthers wetregjveri portfolios. .. 

’ Tfie CSU’s frledrich Ztmmermann 
(Interior) ' ‘ is t the ' ihp$t, ^controversial 
figure. But he should now 'be given ft 
chance to bp measured by the future ra- 
ther fhari by rhetoric from toe past. 

Another point, is .toe e^ciyslop 
of Franz Josef Strauss. (CSU), the Bava- 
rian Frirne Min isief. ' * 

He hasn'f. taken, his exclusion well^ 
anci, his/ attacks have, somewhat 
damaged ihfi.lmage and cohesion of toe 

newcbajirioiu ,. ' /' „ j '. . r . . 

this could change, ejfter' next spring's 
national ejections when thp CabjqetjWill 
have to be VeyiewpcJ. ' . ••• 

Strauss )s right, pn , one point: pext 
year, Helmut .Schmidt's jobless wHl be, 
thrive of Helmut Kphi. And! the' new 
Opposition .knows It Frfedheim Fiedfer 

jj. k -. ' ... (StuttjarUt NacbricbtCD, f Oct<>^rl982) 
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PERSPECTIVE 


The growing gap between getting and 
giving in a changing world 
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The writer. Dr Melnbard Miegcl, Is di- 
rector of tbe Institute of Economic and 
Social Policy, Bonn. 

C omparison of recent election re- 
sults in Western democracies re- 
veals that in the overwhelming majority 
of cases the party in power has been re- 
placed by the Opposition. 

This is what last happened in the 
United States, in Britain, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden and now in Germany. 
Yet there is no clear political trend ap- 
parent. 

Where left-wing governments held 
power, os in America, Britain or Den- 
mark, they were replaced by govern- 
ments of the right (relatively speaking). 
Where right-wingers held power, as 
in France or Sweden, their place was ta- 
ken by left-wingers. 

Voters evidently felt it was more im- 
portant to have a change of government 
than to switch allegiance in any specific 
direction. 

It has been most unusual for issues of 
domestic or external security, foreign 
affairs, education or the arts to play any 
significant part in election campaigns. 

Voters are even prepared to disregard 
more or less substantial shortcomings 
on the pan of their political leaders. But 
there is one unpardonable sin they are 
not prepared to forgive,. 

6 Society can take the 
easy option . . . and 
with it 20 per cent 
unemployment 9 

It is the inability of governments to 
close the growing gap between what 
people expect the government to do for 
them and what they ar,<? prepared to 
glvq in return. 

. This )s the dilemma and the paradox 
facing all democratic industrialised 
countries, including japan and Switzer- 
land- ' 

Individual and collective readiness to 
give are marking time* whereas indivi- 
dual and collective welfare claims are 
increasing almost unabatediy. 

Minorities alone are really consistent. 
They aIo.ne are unreservedly, prepared 
to deliver the goods, needed to. ensure 
tiratthMt high expectations cap toe met. < 
They alone ire prepared to voluntari- 
ly scale down expectations provided 
they are then not expected to chip in 
too much. The majority invariably asks: 
for a little. more than it' is prepared to 
give. * ' ' ' 1 ' _ 

Views may differ on whether this Atti- 
tude is natural "What matters more U 
that It has lately drr&rged as a crucial 
factor in economic, social and political 
life. ' ,■ 

.', People are, in a way, rebelling against 
the'iiiselves. They expect rfbeiety and the 
government to provide services and fa- 
cilities which, in the final analysis,. they 
themselves alone can provide. 

Disillusionment and disappointment 
are thus a foregone conclusion. 

' Ah argument frequently advanced is 
that governments have Spoilt the peo- 
ple. Regardless whether or not thejr 
promises were politically feasible they 
are said to have promised ' voters full 


employment, high incomes, student 
grants and pensions, blue skies and un- 
polluted rivers. 

And all these services were to be pro- 
vided for next to nothing. Governments 
chose not to mention that they all had 
their price: a high degree of individual 
and social commitment and hard work. 

Fairly though such accusations may 
be levelled at political leaders, they cun 
only be given half the blame. The other 
hulf must be laid fairly and squarely at 
the door of people who vote for parties 
and politicians who promise them the 
impossible. 

Voters are beguiled by promises of 
getting just a little more than they are 
prepared to give. Nowhere can it bo 
said with greater truth that democracies 
get the governments they deserve. 

Little perspicacity i$ needed to realise 
that readiness to give something in re- 
turn for what you get, let alone to make 
sacrifices, has declined perceptibly in 
the Industrialised West. 

Tills trend is clearly evident in quan- 
titative terms. Company executives are 
steadily less willing to work their fin- 
gers to the bone for the firm. 

The self-employed are keen to tnke 
several weeks’ holiday undisturbed, like 
everyone else. Salary-earners jealously 
guard a weekend that often begins on 
Friday afternoon. 

Tradesmen, such as electricians or 
plumbert, are seldom available on Sa- 
turdays. And as for the occasional hour 
of overtime, it is increasingly felt to be 
ah unreasonable demand. 

But the qualitative decline is even 
more drastic than tho quantitative one. 
Readiness to give of one’s best when 
und wherever It is required is for many 
a virtue to be read about rather than 
practised. 

Those who are not prepared to come 
to terms with the fact that industrial 
products and the work of tradesmen are 
often! faulty are increasingly at odds 
with their environment. 

The same is true of those who refuse 
to accept what is frequently abysmal 
service in hospitals, hotels and restau- 
rants or the pqor quality of university 
lectures or expert surveys and assess- 
ments. 

. A society that takes the easy way out 
can Undehiabiy survive. It can enjoy 
long holidays and long weekends. It 


cun refuse to travel long distances to 
work or to consider job mobility and 
vocational training. 

It cun make do with second best und 
let standards slip. It can set aside, as tho 
Greens, or environmentalists, have 
done, all ideas of careers, performance 
and competition. 

It can do ail that and much more and 
no-one can deny that life along these 
lines has its advantages. 

Bat a society that decides in favour of 
this option cannot afford to regard 10 
or 20 per cent unemployment and 
earnings that stagnate or decline as a 
catastrophe. 

It cannot object to housing ldoking u 
little more down-at-heel and roads 
needing mending, trains breaking down 
now and again, water supplies being in- 
terrupted or the latest equipment not 
being available in the operating theatre. 

These are part and parcel of a society 
that prefers to take it easy. 

Few governments havo so far sought 
to reduce the growing discrepancy bet- 
ween what people expect from society, 
and what they are prepared to give in 
return. 

Nearly all have preferred to look on 
whilo wage talks have taken their an- 
nual toll even though there were no 
profits or productivity gains to share 
out. 

They have allowed people who Were 
able and' willing to delivei* the goods to' 
be stylised at school and in the media as 
anti-heroes: mindless, henrtless and 
soulless. 

They have come to accept perform- 
ance, in terms of both mind and matter, 
being steadily less worthwhile, whereas 
mere clamouring for service nnd atten- 
tion, preferably organised and vocife- 
rous, increasingly paid. 

It took long for the growing tension 
between giving and taking to come to a 
head. Until well Into the 1970s govern- 
ments that denied it existed, or ignored 
it, were in tune with a majority of vo- 
ters. 

Doubts as to whether this is the right 
approach have only lately looked us 
though they might command majority 
support. 

We can certainly no longer shirk the 
choice. We must either give more or be 
prepared to get less. 

,We can be less sure than many might 
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imagine which of the two opik, .unilCTQV 
be preferred. Bui for the ^ INDUSTRY 
looks as though demands arc cor . « 

not to say on the increase. 

Attempts to scale down claur 
rights (in the widest sense of the i .** 
would be sure to encounter ernbir J 

majority resistance the moment! V81*flS 
prehensive collective security » J 
were no longer guaranteed. ’ , 

There would likewiso bcanuwr 


Shipbuilding in troubled waters: German 
yards stumble over foreign competition 


amburg und Bremen arc worried 


tho right to work were no loZp lhe “l™ 1 °. f shipyurd 

cully acknowledged. ‘“fcncies in un industry that used 

. The only social und politics! 


that can possibly be made to this 
of affairs is to step up performam 
give so as to be able to get. 


lipping and trade httvo always been 
commercial groundwork on the 
[«id the Weser; shipbuilding was 
•industrial bedrock. 


That is easier said than done hi ‘T' Yu a u 
very well to boost compS' » te ms °r bad nows have made 

base, to reduce red tape, to “J «'■">»'“ av “ B r ( eater . 

fidence in politics „„d P .o fiC “ “l” * 


mistieviewof the future. . 

But to believe that theso moves 


ihave decided to sack 500 men out 
total of 6,200 in Hamburg. 


would peirnanently 

ingnessofthc general public to * WfB.o to b» thinned out by ISO. 
ther than to gel is to take too Z Iwktewerke-Deuteehe Wcrft, of 
view of the world ud of the total lcd Ha, " bur8 ' '°° k hkely to sack 


faced. 

A policy aimed at striking a bal 


tlineii in Hamburg in an imminent 

iMip. 


between the two in the condUion.J k ” !r J V “' k “ n T ‘ ™ 

1980s must be based on the Idle, ^ 4 ' 3 . 5 ? slaff an i Cut lhe P'"? 
assumptions. gaining men. The company ts 

_ iloving to ask shareholders to chip 

mecapitnl. 

6 People are rebelling not i ust figures,” said Heinz 

, , ,, . ; dtf of 1G Mctall, the engineering 

against themselves...^ un{oni ut Q u remer vuikan 


with what they expect f meeting. 


i* . j & * ibese ore people, workmates of 

from the State? iKteswhose families are being drt- 
^ i ibthe brink of despair.” 

Society today is not straining*®?? ““ "’“‘‘i' 8 ' h “‘ “ “ 
si . »,Uioh it M of company s supervisory 


leasli to perform, which it was 20 « 
years ago. j 

, By virtue of relative prosperity 
snlu ration it has an attitude toward 
formuncB that differs from that 4 
post-war generation. j 

• Readiness to perform, or to ( 


ibe would call on Lhe board of di- 
tto cancel the sackings, 
itid staff representatives ut other 
Ms, while Fritz Beiteihfiuser, 
scouncil chuirmnn at Bremer Vul- 
wnwont so far us to suy, on local 
‘Either wo all go or no-one 


especially tho readiness to innovate ^ 

run risks, is anything but a matte) ^ be ncarcr t|l(J (rulh than hc 

coursc ' 9«s. A top-secret Bremen shipyard 

So easing pressure on tho braku ^ leavcs |lulc d()ubl t j Mlt Vulknn’s 

not be cuough. This readiness m n«have been exhausted. Tho yurd 


curefully tended and nurtured, by 
ticiuns among others. 

• Not everyone who is ready to 


bankrupt. 

'°*bert Henke, tho new munuging 
^r, hotly disagrees: 


form is able to do so directly. M«tWhaven't seen the survey yet but I 
pic are dependent oil others tapw> Vuikan. We're not broke, we’re 
their offer of labour and putting i a financial difficulties. That is why 
goqduse,. .... . . K having to streamline the compa- 

Rendiness of the majority to^| % pressure.” 
not enough. It can easily come to • 4 felt time was so short that ho 
ing if those others, the minority, « not to wait until the survey was 

prepared to take them up on the oh h. (It was commissioned early this 

• The innovative, dynamic, rah 1 by Thyssen-Bornemisza and 


are critical,, wide-awake, dera* 

and relatively independent. 

. Great skill is needed to 
political support and to motivate 1 
Purely material incentives ^ 
enough. 1 


&who own the two leading Bre- 
1 y^ds, and the city's Senate at a 

*jDMl,5m.) 

^Vent ahead in total disregard of 
dements,” IG Metall officials 
Mn.They wanted to discuss at lei- 


• Motivating the minority frafjj reched. by manage- 

nnod Of all mav not be everythiflf^ltants Knight Wegenslein af- 

Ijnths of analysis. 

g< survey outlines several proposals 
l fc uld be the deliverance of Bre- 
f ‘shipyard : 


good of all may not be everyth! 
without the support of the n 
nothing will work. • , 

The gap between giving aw 
cannot be. bridged unless dynai 


“Howaldtswerko in Kiel and Deut- 
sche Werft in Hambuig havo been in 
the throes of a merger for years,” a 
Bonn politician noted recently. 

“They are the most off-putting exam- 
ple one could possibly imagine of a 
technical merger. The end of the saga 
looks like being that the Hamburg divi- 
sion of HDW will have to shut down 
completely.” 

The proposal Bremen experts now 
uniformly favour is an improved ver- 
sion of the status quo. It would entail 
the following moves: 

• Bremer Vuikan would have to sack 
153 shipyard workers and 452 clericul 
stuff. 

• AG Weser would have to sack 215 
white-collar workers but could hire an 
extra 194 shipbuilding workers. 

• Seobeck would have to sack 62 cleri- 
cal workers but could hire 64 shipyard 
workers. 

What this plan amounts to, us Nor- 
bert Henke puts it, is “work more and 
save more.” Administrative and extra- 
neous costs must be cut to the bone and 
the savings ploughed into urgent and 
essential investment. 

The aim of this shake-up is to enable 
the city's shipyards to be able to bid for 
tenders at competitive prices, which is 
easier said than done. 

The prices charged for an hour's 
work by shipyards in world markets are 
in .the region of . DM47 (und not over 
DM50, os the survey says). 

But West German shipyards are 
much more expensive. Seebeck are said 
In the survey to charge DM53.90 an 
hour, Bremer Vulkun DM62 and AG 
Weser DM75 per man hour of shipbuild- 
ing work. 

Overhead costs must bo slashed if 
they arc to be able to charge less, and as 
Norbcrt Henke says: “To cut overheads 
you just cannot uvoid sacking 
staff.” 

At his company, Bremer Vuikan, 
overheads total about DM200m a year, 
Including DM 1 50m in wage bills. 

But works councils at all shipyards 
are strictly opposed to any more staff 
cuts. Works council chairman Karl 
Schreyer of Blohm & Voss in Hamburg 
has already stated: 

“Redundancies are unnecessary at 
Blohm & Voss. Orders will keep us busy 
until 1983. Short time working for all is 
all that is needed." 


Fritz Bettelhauscr of Bremer Vulkun 
has similar proposals as an alternative 
to his management’s plans to sack 500. 

The package ho suggests includes 
short time working, natural wastage and 
u maximum of 120 apprentices a year 
(with the company undertaking to keep 
on 50 per cent once they have learnt the 
trade(. 

Former blue collar workmen who 
have transferred to clerical trades will 
be allowed to transfer buck. Staff will 
be retrained to improve the quality of 
workmanship and to reduce reliance on 
outside contractors. 

The last two points in Dettel hauler's 
package are an overtime ban and a total - 
ban on new hirings. 

What is more, the Vulkon works 
council says (and others agree), it is 
high time workers under contract hire 
were sent packing. 

“Mass dismissals are intolerable," 
BcttelhSuser suys, “when you know thut 
over 2,000 men work under contract 
hire at Vuikan alone. 

“Their work could be done better by 
our own workmates." 

AG Weser's works chairman Huns 
Ziegenfuss says about 600 men at his. 
company’s yard' are labour under con- 
tract hire. “We don’t really need 
them,” he claims. 

His shipyard has been through the 
most harrowing cuts of them all so far. 
I.U .1975 it employed over 5,000; now its 
payroll is down to 2,300. 

AG Weser are over the hill and hope; 
to be internationally competitive again 
this year and to end 1982 with company 
accounts in the black. 

But that only purtially gratifies ship- 
builders on the Elbe and the Weser. 
They nre nil worried thut what Herr 
Schtiubcrger, a Vulkun works council- 
lor, told his workmates recently might: 
come true. 

“in 1978," ho suid, "there were 80,000 
shipyard workers in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Now there are only 
50,000. If the trend continues shipbuild- 
ing will soon no longer matter." 

Crisis loomed in 1975 at the latest. In 
the early 1970s shipbuilding orders 
plummeted after years of continual ex- 
pansion. 

Crisis came in the wake of the oil em- 
bargo, which was followed by the col-, 
lapse of the crude oil tanker market, by 
worldwide recession with its effects on 


wniiiiuL uo-unuKcu uiuv« ... , ... 

innovative social forces, be iWiJ weryth.ng stays the way it ts. 
mere, skilled workmen, salanei w,th a yard in Bremen and 

civil servants, self-employed afld «f£ m Bremerhaven, and Vuikan 

are motivated. f^dewndem. 

^ AG Weser and Bremer Vul- 

• A policy that but tke merger does not in- 

menta is not easy, and it ■ ^ISerteck, AG Weser's profil-mak- 
difficult to muster and maintain subsidi ' 

ty support for it. H AG Weser, Vuikan and See- 

But a po icy that fads W £«, Wfc, formally independent but 
requirements ts doomed to ral ™ ; in a hoIdi ' gconi ^, ny . 

tore it has even begun, j Jjpbns. including proposals to 

DrMeinhara Jail the city's shipyards, have been 

(Khelnischor ^Partly in view of how HDW 



All at sea on land , _ ■ 

Ships officers are now to get their advanced training In this make-believe bridge, 
which Is claimed to be the most modern of Its type in Europe. It contains all the let- 
eat equipment, end wee manufactured by a Krupp subsidiary. ^ ^ 


trade und by the decline in freight rates. 

At the same time up-and-coming 
shipbuilding countries elbowed into 
world markets, undercutting both Euro- 
pean and Japanese prices. 

No matter how low the Germans 
pitched their prices, the Koreans were 
invuriably cheaper, mid not only for loss 
sophisticated ships. 

Hupug-Lloyd, Germany’s largest 
shipping company, lius just ordered 
three container freighters in Korea. The 
Koreans were 40 per ccjit cheaper than 
German yards. 

For the price tho Korean asked, Ger- 
man yards would not even have been 
able to pay material und wage bills. 

Bonn and the coastal Under have 
sought time and again, to offset such 
competition. An aid programme for the 
shipbuilding industry has been in force 
since 1962. 

Over the past 20 years. Mayor Huns 
Koschnick of Bremen recently told tlic 
works council chairmen of Bremer Vui- 
kan and AG Weser, Bonn government 
giants and low-interest loans have total- 
led over DM6.3bn. 

Since 1965 there has ulso been an in- 
vestment programme to help, the Ger- 
man shipping industry. It has cost Bonn 
DM2.8bn. 

The Under have likewise backed the 
industry, while development aid has 
been reinvested in Germany in the form 
of orders to shipyards. 

So the German taxpayer has in one 
way or another pulped roughly 
DM12bn into civilian shipbuilding. 

“These figures alone,” Herr Kosch- 
nick said, “show how heavily Bonn and 
the Under hve backed the shipbuilding 
industry and are prepared to continue 
doing so.” . . 

To..pi«y. down, this aid. he told the 
works council chairmen, would be to 
run the risk of forfeiting future support. . 

In the past, yards have invariably of- 
fered, in return for aid. to specialise in 
sophisticated shipping und transporta- 
tion systems. 

Their works councils now clamour 
for alternative lines of production, but 
managements are sccpticul. 

Norbert Henke's long-term concept 
for Bremer Vulkun nonetheless Includes 
manufacturing capacity independent of 
shipbuilding. 

What he has in mind is mechanical 
engineering, more repair and mainte- 
nance work and the upkeep of naval fri- 
gates. 

But if prices continue to fall; invest- 
ment to make Oerman yards more com- 
petitive and to diversify will no longer 
be enough. 

‘“In this case,” the authors of the Bre- 
men surety say; “a more far-reaching 
structural adaptation will be needed, in- 
cluding substantial pruning of capacity 
and jobs." ; . 

'Herr Henke does not talcb'such a' 
gloomy view of Vulkan’s filliire. He 
sounds an optimistic note now he 1 sen- 
ses 'that his shareholders may be pfe-' 
pared tb chip in mote capital. 

Meanwhile, (he staff are determined 
to defend their jobs, hi any way they 
can, A works meeting, is to be held at 
Bremer Vulkaq to decide whether or ot 
to consider a l^gthy strike. 

. There have been token, stoppages, on 
two dpys recently, but there are doubts 
whether , the company could survive a 
long strike. "You can strike a firm stone 
dead," warns Herr Henke. 

Bremer IG Metall officials have em- 
barked on a new rescue, bid by launch- 
ing a civic action ' group to cumpaign -for' 
keeping the jobs going. . 

' Hetgard Kdhne 
• (Die Zell, 'l October 1982) 
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AEROSPACE 


Scientist tells how colonising the 
Moon would help the Earth 


A German-American rocket engineer 
and futurologist outlined to the in- 
ternational 6pace congress in Paris de- 
tailed proposals for colonising the 
Moon. 

The first service he envisaged Moon 
settlers providing for the mother planet' 
was a space waste disposal facility for 
used satellites. 

It would naturally be provided at a 
cost and run as a commercial venture. 

Settlers could recycle from this tech- 
nical waste valuable components and 
raw materials that would otherwise 
have to be shipped from Earth. 

A luriar settlement planned to make 
economic sense, a Moon colony that 
could be financed, was described by 
Krafflt Ehricke. 

At as early a stage of lunar develop- 
ment as possible, be said, attempts must 
be made to recoup at least some of the 
enormous costs of settlement. 

The aim must be to make the Moon a 
high-grade, creditworthy trading part- 
ner for the Earth. 

In the long term it definitely held 
forth the prospect of a solution to many 
dilemmas mankind faced. It had the 
following advantages from the view- 
point of industrial development: 

•The Moon has only about a sixth of 
the Earth's gravitational pull, which 
would facilitate many industrial proces- 
ses and cut transport costs. 

Shipments could be shot round the 
Moon along ballistic trajectories or sent 
into lunar or terrestrial orbit at a frac- 
tion of the cost from Earth. 

•The lack of a lunar atmosphere 
woUld make the use of atomic energy 



materials for manufacturing purposes, 
bucH as oxygen, sllidum, aluminium, 
iron and glass. 

These could be used to manufacture 
spacecraft, solar cells, computer com- 
ponents and fUeis as the first goods in 
which the Moon could trade with the 
Earth. 

Garbage craft launched from the 
Moon could collect the hundreds of 
used satellites that clutter up the equa- 


torial orbital zone 36,000km above the 
Earth. 

This is a crucial zone for meteorolo- 
gical and communication satellites, and 
used satellites hurtling around in space 
make it increasingly unsafe. 

In Stage Four Ehricke envisages nu- 
clear fusion as a source of energy. Un- 
manned mines will widen the commodi- 
ty base of the lunar econtomy, being 
controlled and supervised from the 


headquarters built during Stags 0 
In Stage Five settlements could be, 
tablished where people could live t 
work in conditions similar to thosei 
Earth.The Moon would then be Inden 
dent, and its inhabitants, although S 
ing on trade with the Earth, could 
after themselves and finance their 
further investment. 

Krafft Ehricke is not just letting 
imagination run away with him. He 
pects his five stages to take at least 
a century. ■ 

Technologically, work on Stage 
could begin here and now. But la 
day’s political landscape Ehricke 
resignedly, no-one who would be pi 
pared to take up his grand design. . 

Klaus MOB* 
(Die WcMOaobcuj 


books 


Frankfurt fair: Yesterday’s Religions 
in Today’s World 




and a number of chemical manufactur- 
ing processes unproblematic. 

The oxygen Moon settlers need could 
be refined from lunar rock. Initial shel- 
ters could be built in Igloo fashion out 
of pies of lunar sand. 

Even food could later be grown un-. 
der cover in this way. 

Ehricke has a five-stage lunar devel- 
opment plan. Investment wouI4 start 
bearing fruit from stpge three, he, 
claims. ..... ... i 

. Stajje Qnp wpu^d be to , probp the 
Moon's natural resources from Earth, 
using satelfil.es and simple unmanned 
exploration vehicles. 

Solar reflectors could be put into lu- 
nar orbit to, relay light to the Mopn’s 
polar regions, which the sunlight .does, 
not reach. 

Stage Two Is ah orbital spabe station 
as ain operation centre for further explo- 
ration and : a research laboratory for ex- 
periments with maftuf&chiririg proces- 
ses and trials of crop plants envisaged. 

Once the scientific groundwork for a 
settlement has been laid, Stage Three, 
the first- productive stage, could begin 
with the construction of a ''nuclear 
power station on the surface of the 
Moon. 

It would supply the energy with 
which to construct - the. first protective 
buildings made of readily and amply 
accessible lunar materials. 

It could also be used to mine other 
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taterday’s Religions in Today’s 
World was the topic or this year’s 
utfurt book fair. It followed years in 
$ the emphasis was on Latin Amc- 
ichildren's reading and Black Afri- 
ji was high time, said fair director 
jrWeidhaas, this sector of the book 
ihd. was - limelighted against the 
ground of the book fair as a whole. 
Ik topic was originally to have been 
H or man and technology, but the 
paisers eventually decided in favour 
ifiglon. ' 

Lhgious issues, they felt, were gain- 
irtrangly in popularity. That alone 
i in 'argument that broke new 
eidas far as the Frankfurt book fair 
iMiKemed. ■ • 

lihepast it has sought year for year 
Joiigli a furrow that was either im- 
n, fallow or at least neglected, fe- 
tus whether or not it was gaining 
jopularily. 

Literature, the. Frankfurt super-show 
red tune and again, was not just for 
subsumption; it must also be dis- 
m i. • • - ; • 

lick Africa and Latin America, for 
once, were suddenly found by Euro- 
o readers to be underestimated, not 
developed cultural communities, 
toy had scores of fine writers to of- 
a well as tourist attractions, citrus 
b and easily imported folklore fa- 


it German Writers' Association Is 
b trouble over the resignation of 

• of its members who Used to live 
kODR. 

Iky have resigned in protest muinly 
W attitude they say is taken by 
Munich writer Uernl Engel- 
*>ihe association’s president. ■ 
ty accuse him of pursuing iiicom- 
I uncritical policy toward the 

* Writers’ Association and- of op- 
tically ubundoning political, cs- 
jjjwch as Gcrmun reunification, 
teguments have been levelled 
’fan Horst Bienek, G timer Grass, 
fjtijtllng, Herbert Achlernbusch 
'kefan Endres. 

** *ay he is overkeen on holding 
has an unduly bureaucratic 
^ and Is both arrogant and’ hard 
on Views that differ from his 

I 1 ', ii .. .- ' ! .. I ■ I Hi 

jjulso disapprove of the way' they 
JrisdclaHon has soft-pedaliisd on 
•vrittri'lh prison. So the criticism 
wide range. 1 ; ' • """ \ 

Wfnitin has never denied being a 
bill the clash has noW a&ii- 
wjJortions greater than mere per- 
•••••• • 

’ his Jed the association into a 
•° n in which the very bedrock of 
niembcrs feel its role should be 
S® called Into question. 

Jjjcstion after another has been 
Jnbw political can it allow itself 
How far can It afford to dlsre- 
jjwibers’ Interests? Is it worth 
™g*f«ll? 1 ■ " 

** its problems Is that it Is rto 
sovereign association of Tree 
when it was founded in 
Heinrich Ball’s memorable 
j calling ■ for "an end to 

gy." 

H inched In a bid to get writers 


’ y-“frv: 

Tile Frankfurt book fair can deser- 
vedly claim to have evaluated them 
artistically, not just commercially. 

This year the fair did not anticipate a 
trend; it followed one. So although the 
topic was an interesting one it was not 
designed to come as an eye-opener. 

The religious debate is in a constant 
state of (lux. Church assemblies, radio 
and TV regularly deal with new devel- 
opments and familiarise a wider public 
with them. 

. Social, psychology may have count- 
less reasons to account for the increas- 
ing attention paid to religious pheno- 
mena by way of smalt sects or occult 
, groups. • ; • , • 

But it Is hardly. for a book fair, to ex- 
plain the trend, especially as religion 
does not directly influence, let alone en- 
courage, the development ofliterature. 

It may rely on books as a medium of 
spreading its ideas, thereby possibly 
boosting sales, but it does not account 
for a specific literary genre artistically 
. distinct from others. /, 1 

So discussions and special exhibi- 
tions in connection with 1 this year’s to- 
pic necessarily concentrated on reli- 
gious. disputes. 


Exceptions to this contemplation of 
the naval, as it were, were exhibitions of 
religious bookbinding, Vatican Library 
editions and books on peace. 

Over and above the world’s major re- 
ligions the organisers naturally stayed 
in tune with contemporary trends and 
paid attention to exotic outsiders. 

An event typical of this interest in the 
unusual was a meeting arranged bet- 
ween the Dalai Lama and two Hop! In- 
dian priests. 

There were 135 events' 'listed under 
the religious heading. They took place 
all over Frankfurt in museums, cinemas, 
university premises, church halls, reli- 
gious centres, churches and hotels. ' 

A central gathering was held at the 
exhibition grounds every afternoon. 
The opening topic was Religion: An In- 
citement to Peace or to Strife. 

With Social Democrat Erhard Eppler 
in the chair it was a platform debate in- 
cluding church critic Karlheinz Desch- 
ner, Provost Dieter Traulwein from 
Frankfurt, Helmut Hild of the Protes- 
tant Church and authoress Liiise Rin- 
ser. • ' 1 1 ' * • • 

The next subject was Coalition of Re- 
ligions, With Professor Pinchas Lapide, 
‘ d JevV, in the chair. He shared the plat- 
form with* Alfred Grosser, the French 
political scientist; Margarethe Mitscher- 
lich, the Frankfurt sociologist, and the 
Rev. Adolf SO mmeraiier. 


Writers’ row over ‘soft line’ 
taken against GDR 


I 1 * * , • •*,!!. 

together and drag themout of their 
powerless isolation, to create a sense of 
common identity. 

The assopiatiop was. to help dofenid 
writers' rights against the growing 
power of '(he media and publishers to 
dictate terms of contracts arid condi- 
tions of- work.* Bail's speech and the 
outline of the tasks facing the associa- 
tion by Dieter Lattmann, the writer and 
SPD MP who got it oiT the ground, re- 
main its mag,na. carta, as it were* 

By voluntarily abandoning Indepen- 
dence and affiliating to Dnipa, the 
printing workers’ unioni the association 
has redefined its role as tht of a social 
and economic interest grow. 

What it has accomplished along these 
lines is not to be sneezed at, although it 
has failed to get writers zero-rated for 
■purposes of valui-added tax. 

It even Tailed to prevent ah increase 
irt : VAT pfayable'by writers, but it can 
lay claim to a number 'bf achievements 
■that count.’ ' ‘ ‘ 

They include library royalties, royal- 
ties on photocopies, fees for reprints in 
school textbooks khd fcocifaV security 
provisions. 

Affiliation to Drupa has changed the 
association completely. The need to 
reach agreement 'With the union on all 
moves of social phlicy relevance has 
stripped it of ‘much of the reputation it 
onceenjbyed. " . 

. ' Wowed this reputation 'fo the aura of 
being a : free association of Independent 
writers; whereas nowadays’ : 1W public 


pronouncements are given only a half- 
hearing. 

Tills is a gaping Wound, i It hurts :and 
prompts dreamsi of. political. action, de- 
spite the fact that, nearly all well- 
known writers have withdrawn from the 
running of the association. • . , 

. . Red tape, bureaucracyi and official- 
dom of (he kind of which Engelmann is 
accused are running riot, as in the May 
Day appeal by the Berlin region. 

1 1 "Thise who ' write ’ niust march," 1 it 
proclaimed. "Those Who take part in 
the ‘May DUy J friarCh Will prove they be- 
long to the ^Writers' Association' and the 
Printing ' and ' Paper 1 • Workers' 
Union:’' 1 !> ' ‘ 

■ " ' Appeals bf this kind testify tb' intel- 
lectual itod lihgulstic poVerty. V. V/. 
Matthieii a : writer Who wad reminded of 
simil&r appeals in toe GDk, promptly 
resigned.-, 'j '' .. 5 ' 

Yet this is merely a matter of' the fas- 
sbctetioii’s iiiterrial condition. It owes 
its public reputation to other factors 
odd has got its emphasis wrong. 

It began Whto Erigeirhann peraUfad^d 
the association to endorse his' peace ap- 
peal by German writers; Which Was Well 
received abrbad,' and went on to' tide it 
entirtly for his own purposes. ' ' " ‘ ' 

' The result was a policy bf cultivating 
relations with : the GDR Writers* Asso- 
ciation',' originally launched Jby/ Latt- 
mann but - With Sdrnewhat 'diltereijt 1 jit- 
tentiohs. 1 1 * • ’ 

In Hanover the association sponsor- 
ed an event with 'the slbgaii High Time 


Religion and Revolution, the next de- 
bate, featured Professor Johannes Bap- 
tist Metz, Karl Rahnerand Walter Jens. 

The Distant Neighbour was the sub- 
ject dealt with by Dorothee Sfllle, a 
woman theologian, on a day devoted to 
a wide range of women’s issues related 
to the central topic. 

Then came God and Everyday, Life, 
in which a student, a soldier, a scientist, 
a doctor, a politician and a woman out- 
lined their point of view. 

Two exhibitions ran alongside this 
programme. They dealt with Yester- 
day’s Religions in Today’s World, and 
World Religions.' 

So religion was extensively covercd.at 
Frankfurt. There were lectures on 
peace, controversies over astrology ,and 
meetings on new trends in belief or on 
the difference between Christianity, and 
.Islam. 

There were events held on toe impor- 
tance of mediation and the concept bf 
reincarnation and on the position of the 
Church in the East bloc or the Third 
World. 

; Frankfurt is primarily a trade fair, at- 
tended by 5,600 exhibitors from 86 
countries and visited by 175,000 people, 
including 60,000 booksellers and 6,000 
journalists. 

So, visitors were able to judge for 
themselves whether religion was really 
Yesterday's Religion. They may even 
have bought books on the subject they 
would not otherwise have bought. 

But would they, 'after reading the 
books, know more about literature as 
• well aa more about religion? ■ •• > 

Sabine Kinner 

(Frankfurter Ncuc Presse. 1 October 1982) 


for Peace Propaganda , at which two 
executive members of the GDR Writers’ 
Association (one. was novelist Hermann 
,Knnt) spoke. . 

The East Berlin peace talks held by 
writers from both German states I ate 
last year were followed by talks in The 
Hague and Cologne that increasingly 
emerged as an association activity. . 

It has absolutely no. authority to en- 
gage in such activities, which has meant 
that it has had to set aside all considera- 
tion for members, especially those origi- 
nally from the GDR, who felt the; West 
German writers' association was a free 
agent. ’ ; 

They now see and read how its com- 
mitment to the cause of peace and self- 
imposed obligation to. cooperate with 
writers' associations in the QDR and 
: other. East Bloc countries have limited 
•its leeway, i - . . ■ 

: By virtue of .ties with counterparts in 
East Bloc countries where writers are 
.petsecuted it forfeits the ability to prot- 
,est against- such restrictions on writers’ 
freedom. : t :■ . ... 

r.-It . .is Increasingly :unable even to 
maintain , a variety of views within its 
own ranks. i.i.-r > : »l i i . . -.-t 

Engelmann’s mistake Was in feeling 
he, , would, bo a^le .to canvass support 
. frppi all jnentbers for h is good , epuse, 
whereas members wpre;not in fayourof 
the association being converted into, An 
arm of ppljtjcal combat. .. .. , , 

By! jVirtue qf political comfnitmpnts 
Jhe ( Association has ( manpeuyred itsel f 
mt^a.ppUtfCAl pickle, of ,a situation. 

will the remaining 2,00Q members 
Appreciate' hi! predicament and realise 
that at present the assdeiaition is 1 Wefl 
and truly 'caught without a; leg to Stand 
°d. , Gtint/icrRflhfff ‘ 

;ii . { Frankfurter AllsetricIneZallung 

' l -‘ ' tarDeUtadilaiiOSSepttmVrt 1982) 
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SCHOLARSHIP 

Book looks at Germans 
the Nazis booted out 


T he Nazis forced thousands of 
,artists, writers, scholars and scien- 
tists to leave Germany in the 1930s. 
Since the war, little work has been done 
by Germans on this emigrfe phenome- 
, non. ’ 

' There have been plenty of politicians 
ready to emphasise the how importance 
of this type of research, but circumstan- 
ces have been against their uncovering 
reminders of the past. 

And the few institutions specialising 
in the subject have had their budgets 
; cut systematically. Germany's foremost 

; researcher in the field, Albert Walter, 

, has, resigned: his chair at Hamburg Uni- 

i ;! veraity because of a cutback in funds. 

Other countries, especially English- 
speaking countries, are doing more than 
Germany. There has been constant re- 
search made possible by a constant flow 
of funds. 

' Because of generous financial sup- 

port American David Pike was able to 
publish his work on German emigr6 
; ' writers In the Soviet Union from 1933 to 

1945 (Deutsche Schriflsteller im sowje- 
tischcn Exil, 1933-1945) published by 
, 1 Suhrkamp Verlag). 

'! , The book Is the product of years of 

, : research work, some or it done at the 

] central archives in Moscow and Bast 
j . Berlin after considerable opposition 
from East Bloc authorities. 

, ; 1 . ; Pike also managed to find and inter- 

, ; i . view some survivors of that era, among 

' - i ' them Margarete Buber- Neumann, Mar- 

tin Essiin, Martha Feuchtwanger and 
, ; - Wieland Herzfelde. 

! Pike’s book, concise and dearly writ- 

!; ;■ ' ten, is highly explosive. Understanda- 

| . ; bly, the whole issue or emigres has been 

depleted in euphemistic terms in the 
GDR — euphemistic to the point where 
some aspects have no semblance of rea- 
lity. 

The book revolves around three cen- 
tral Issues. The first deals with the gene- 
I ral and cultural policy of the German 
Communist Party (KPD) during the 
Weimar • Republic. The second Is the 
i position of the emigres in the Soviet 
Union and the third covers the war 
j years until 1945. Here, Pike reviews 
how those who survived the- Moscow 
shoW trials . promoted < the Soviet 
Union's war objectives. 

Among them were primarily Becher, 
Weinert, Kurella, Plievier and Friedrich 
Wolf. Ail of them later joined Whiter 
-Ulbricht in becoming the founding fa- 
thers of the GDR, • . ■ : ; ■ . i 

Some of the information provided by 
David Pike has been largely unknown 
in West Germany. The knowledge df 
these elemebts . makes it easier 'to un- 
derstand the developments that even- 
tually led to the establishmeht of the 
GDR. j: ; 

The beginnings of Ibis process can be 
traced back to the 1920s' when Lenin 
arid Trotsky put forward d'new strategy : 
'the united front.' 1 ' ’ 1 • ■ .-n 

The new apprbach' rested bn thd fcon- 
victiOp' that capitalism was at its last 
gasp ’and th4t ; its protracted ailmehc 
would cuJniinatei in 4 world revalqtidh. 1 
, The united . front, However!, proved a 
itflctlcal flop. Jhe social democratic SPp 
refused to join forces with the commu- 
nists even for a limited time. Uso the 
whole scheme failed. 

. But the Intellectuals — .above all wri- 


ters — approved of the united front 
idea. 

Authors like Heinrich Mann, Lion 
Feuchtwanger, Bert Brecht, Becher, Lu- 
kacs, Gabor and Wittfogel. enthusiasti- 
cally joined in what they regarded as 
the "fight against fascism.” They thus 
allowed themselves to be harnessed to 
projects in which the Central Commit- 
tee of the Moscow Communist Party 
clearly pursued the aims of power poli- 
tics, as we know today. 

The Comintern construed the refusal 
of the social democrats to join forces 
with the communists as "social fascism” 

Thus, for instance, Thai man n in 1929 
called the Weimar coalition headed by 
the social democrat Muller a "social- 
fascist dictatorship,” demonstrating the 
unrealistic idea the communists had of 
fascism. 

. It was this misinterpretation that do- 
minated Moscow's policy towards the 
Nazis until well into the Second World 
War. . 

This also had an effect on the Ger- 
man writers who were driven into exile 
by the Nazis — in this case to the Soviet 
Union. . 

The writers also largely misunder- 
stood the interests of the country to 
which they had fled, . and they also 
wrongly evaluated the situation in Ger- 
many itself. 

According to Pike, many authors — 
like the semi-official communist propa- 
ganda — believed in a mass resistance 
in Germany even during the first years 
of the war. 

Pike substantiates this not only with 
letters and similar documents but also 
with those works of the emigrft writers 
that dealt with German history. They 
held that Nazism had only temporarily 
gained the upper hand and that the de- 
velopment would climax in a world re- 
volution. 

The first victims of this tragic mistake 
were the emigres theimeives. They were 
caught up in the vortex of the power 
Struggle in the course of which Stalin li- 
quidated the old revolutionaries along 
with many German emigres. 

: Thera Is something nightmarish about 


Pike's description of the Moscow show 
trials. People who the day before had 
addressed communist meetings or had 
taught at schools were arrested from 
one moment to the next. The trumped 
up charges were mostly 'Trotskyism," 
“deviation from the party line” or 
“cooperation with the Gestapo." 

Every one of the people who were 
arrested was an idealist. They were peo- 
ple who had a vision of the Soviet 
Union as the first exemplary state that 
respected the freedom of the individual 
under the hallmark of socialism. 

But there were also opportunists 
among the emigres. They represented 
the small group of those who later be- 
came the intellectual elite of the GDR 
under Pieok and Ulbricht. 

As far back as 1936 (at the 7th World 
Congress of the Comintern) Ulbricht 
said that it was the aim of communist 
policy to establish a Soviet Germany, 

■ says Pike. 

But then came the “German 
Yeshovchina" named after Jeshov, the 
new head of the NKVD secret police, 
who, on Stalin's order, caused a blood- 
bath among German emigres. 

This was followed in 1941 by Germa- 
ny's invasion of the Soviet Union. A 
short while earlier, the Soviets had 
turned many German emigres over to 
the Gestapo. 

As Pike puts it, it is hard to say how 
the Germans in the Soviet Union re- 
sponded to the terror that, In one way 
or another, affected all of them. Rela- 
tively few survived, and most of those 
who did later went to the GDR but ne- 
ver related the truth about their expe- 
riences. 

In the final part of his book, the au- 
thor describes the ineffectiveness of the 
frontline propaganda drive of the few 
German writers who served ih the Red 
Army. They simply stuck to the old 
communist cliches to the effect that 
there were two Gennanies: a Germany 
of Nazi parasiteB and a Germany of the 
workers. 

The manifestos and appeals written 
along these lines and distributed among 
German prisoners of war met with little 
response. 

Authors like Willi Bredel, Erich Wei- 
nert and Friedrich Wolf probably knew 
this but they had no choice but to fol- 
. low the instructions of such communist 
leaders as Ulbricht and Pieck who, in 
their turn, acted on orders from the 

Kremlin ' WolfScheller 

(Rhetnlicha Post, 18 September 1982) 


G ermanic studies are going through 
a crisis, despite the fact that stu- 
dents have rediscovered the nation’s 
literature. (1 . ' ' 1 . 

. . Tba Aachen Congress of Germanists 
were told that changes must be made. 
Germanio studies was an ill-defined 
discipline and it must be ^defined, 

. . Research money was. given for practi- 
cal benefits.. Thai: meant that Germa- 
nists must reconsider their contribution 

tp the, nation’s intellectual life. , . , 

Professor Thomas Cramer, the litera- 
ture historian who is chairman of the 
university Germanists’ organisation, put 
.it bluntly; “Only those. who pan plausi- 
bly explain , how Germanic studies fc- 
jfieflt society will survive.", , ,, 
It>as unacceptable! to include the 
production of teachers of German in 
the, argument. In pny, case,. these were 

pot needed at the ipdmenu ... 

Hans, Schwier, the Scienpc and Re- 
search Minister of Norfh RJprie r West- 
phalia, defended his demand for, effi- 
cient universities tljat y/ere not 
"just transit camps for all comers." . . 


‘Changes needed 
in Germanic 
studies’ 

An interest in literature could not be 
allowed to go hand in hand with a lack 
of interest in society, , 

About 1,200 delegates from Qerman- 
speakjng countries, plus Scandinavia, 
the Benelux countries, France, Britain 
and Yugoslavia attended. 

, For the first time in 10 years, the two 
Germanist associations, secondary 
schools and university teachers, joined 
forces. , 

There are twp Germanist associa- 
tions, one of secondary school teachers 
and thp other connected with the uni- 
versities, For the, first tjme for 10 years 

they held a joint meeting this year. 

The problems , of writers and other 
people are. essentially the same, Swe- 
dish. novelist. Larp .Qustafsspn to|d the 
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Paradise angril 
denies 

dissent report 


edicine 


long-term study involving I0O 
pin of twins suggests that biologi- 
ftors could play a role in mental 


E ast Bloc regimes don’t like the, 
vities of a Bremen University 
partment that specialises in au 
dissent behind the iron curtain, 

The Soviet periodical Literature. 1 
Gazeta says the Research Institute Be our forebears accepted psycho- 
independent Literature and So i disorders as divine punishment 
Movements in Eastern Europe k 1 £ply attributed them to demons, 
office for the fabrication of prove ft science regards neuroses and 
tions against socialist countries" J^matio disorders as a delayed 


Experiments with twins used to find 
causes of mental illness 


tions against socialist countries" , 
The reason is that it digs outaod 
lectB dissenting East European 
tions, .although, as everyone 
there is no dissent in European 
tries. 

Head of the Institute, Professor Wi 
gang Eichwede, denies that he.lsa 
warrior. He says: "Other rescan 
deal with civil rights movements In 
USA or events in the Federal Re 
of Germany. So why should we not 
with dissenting opinion in Eai 
Europe?” 

The institute has eight rescar 
from a variety of disciplines. They 
centrate not only on underground ml 
rial, but also on publications that ‘ 
official party lines but have soai 
slipped through the censor. 

“It is revealing to see how much 
tually manages to get part 
censor," says Professor Eichwede, 
The variety of opinion in Bad B 
countries can be compared with at 
netary system that has two ex 
rates: official and unofficial. 

The latter includes . Jhe t 
samizdat publications, mostly t 
ten, mimeographed and secretly d 
ted. They deal with a wide range 
pics including everyday problems, 
ry and political issues. 

The pattern of dissent writs 0 
country to country. ’ 1 

Take the Soviet Union. There was 


'm 

5 


tpence of psychological traumas 
iff childhood, disturbing experien- 
■ adulthood or hereditary — de- 
fcj on the particular school of psy- 

film of the study, by a team of 
bl doctors, psychoanalyses and 
iritis headed by Professors Anne- 
hlgl-Evers (Psychotherapeutic CH- 
IMsseldorf University) and Heinz 
(Psychosomatic Clinic in 
Min of Heidelberg University) is 
aBy resolve the conflicting theo- 

le research project with the twins is 
Wady suitable in showing whether 
a characteristics are of a genetic 
tor whether they are due to the 
wnent because identical (one- 
ttins also have identical genetic 
liiL •' 

toms out that a pair of identical 
lbs a greater similarity of a speci- 
iuacteristlc than non-identical 
Ii) twins, who have only half the 
b material in common, it becomes 
nr that the characteristic in ques- 
bwedltary, 

^ of the 100 pairs of twins came 
ita Institute Tor Psychogenic Dis- 
Bh Berlin and the other half from 
bwr Saxony State Hospital In Tie- 
*a.(The results of the study have 
framed up in a report entitled 
% seelisch bedingter Krankhei - 


most total freedom of opinion after Origins of Psychological Disor- 
lin’s death when the thaw set in. W| - published by Vandenhoeck & 

^iQfltlingen.) 

* among the twins the resear- 
* _ , ‘Jfeked one who suffered from a 

Czechoslovakia also had its a psychosomatic disorder or a 
repression by the government aftjifie character disorder, 
short interlude of the ’’fNjihe end, there were 36 identical 


lin's death when the thaw set in. 
short while later the censors tig 
up again and many writers and Id 
tuals had to go underground oncen^j 
Czechoslovakia also had its witty 


Spring”. 

(Lobecker Nachriehteu, 24 Septtal* 


meeting. The only difference is that 
writers think they are entitled to W 
about what will become of them Id 
next 200 years, he said. . 

Gustafsson, a lecturer on pWlCtf 
and literature in Stockholm, 
that writing had become a 1 
factory” and . that such hasty P 
“the greatest writer of his geft 
rarely survive more than one 
What he had in mind was thej* 
“giants of the 1950s” like Alain M 
Grill et, Michel Butor and MwJ 
get. What had become of thes® ® u 
He said something like a hi*' 
.system” had evolved In literature* 
The “princes" were those 
works are read time and again 
.calling for new interpretations- u 


end, there were 36 identical 
IJnon-ldentical twins, half of the 
'kiogofthesame sex. 

■patients and their initially anony- 
jVther halves” were examined for 
* tone at the beginning of the 
ud then again at the end of the 

toough psychoanalytical dlagno- 
5- made for each ' of them, 
the severity of the disorder, 
the children underwent 
tests as well. 

1 faults concerning the Berlin 
■■indicate that hereditary factors 
*.* role in the psychological disor- 
*7* frofessor Schepank. 

cent qf the cases, one of the 
exactly the same (out of 664 
H eypptoms) symptoms as Its 
? In the ease or non-idenii- 
.toe coincidence was 16 per 
exactly half. 

vailing ft vi uen jirivi i J^lng the most severe and im- 

“Here, the text has become qnjiptoms of a twin, the resear- 
scape in which even, mai°f «t an identity rate of 52 

brought about by time. C8I !J!?|32 ■ toe one-egg twins and only 
more than a railroad line for the two^egg twins, 

new highway: bridge 0 f symptoms was much 

overall contours remain unenang Jounced In children than in 

, .iJjliZJMbiy because psychology- 
, (Wmdestfrfis in adult life are much 



more than in childhood due to social 
conditions. 

Neurotic-depressive symptoms and 
behavioural disorders of a schizoid na- 
ture along with aggression seem to be 
particularly subjecTto hereditary factors 
because here the similarity was particu- 
larly pronounced in identical twins. 

Another thing that appears to be sub- 
ject to biological elements is the extent 
to which a disorder handicaps the 
patient and makes him suffer from it. 

Identical twins differed on only 3.8 
out of a possible 24 points regarding the 
severity df their suffering while non- 
identical twins differed by a whole 5 
points. 

In a further step of the investigation, 
the researchers examined the Berlin 
twins to establish the role early child- 
hood events played in bringing abopt 
neuroses. 

Such events included above all the 
lack of Important persons of reference 


(parents, etc.) and rejection by the mo- 
ther. 

The ultimate balance sheet showed 
that patients who, in their early forma- 
tive years, were subjected to severe 
emotional strains subsequently develo- 
ped more and more severe symptoms 
than thqse who were subjected to a les- 
ser stress. 

Much to the researchers* surprise, 
complications during pregnancy and 
birth' played no role at all regarding the 
extent and frequency of subsequent 
neuroses and psychosomatic disorders, 
although the new school of psycho- 
therapy attaches particular importance 
to such factors. 

The identical twins among the Tie- 
fenbrunn patients barely differed from 
their non-identical opposite numbers 
regarding the severity of their affliction. 

> Annelise Heigl-Evers attributes this 
to the higher average age (40) of these 
twins. Older people are simply more 
frequently subjected to stress situations 
— regardless of their genetic back- 
ground. 

On the other hand, there waB an 
above average identity of symptoms in 
one-egg twins. The main symptoms here 


German psychology runs into a 
mental block over language 

T he German Society for Psychology 
is to try and get the most Important 


- ^ ' 1 * r i' 


X is to try and get the most Important 
German works on the subject published 
in English-language international jour- 
nals. 

It wants a greater international au- 
dience and there are 15 times os many 
English speaking people as German 
speakers. 

Delegates to the society's 33rd con- 
gress in Mainz were told of the difficul- 
ties: of the leading journals in psycho- 
logy, only published in English are read 
worldwide. Publications carrying mate- 
rial translated Into English are not. 

Material 1 published in German goes 
unnoticed. The problem is, the meeting 
was told, it is Impossible in this field to 
translate without loss of meaning. 

Psychology as a science has never 
had it easy in Germany. One reason is 
because - German psychology was 
caught up in the vortex of politics 50 
years ago and lost ' its leading position 
in the world. 

Another is because it h&B never quite 
managed to dispel common prejudices. 
The latter was largely due to the fact 
that many people in psychology spoke 
out when they weren't qualified to. 

This applies today more than ever, 

the congress was told. 

The meeting, organised by the head 
of the Psychology Department of Mainz 
University, Professor Ewert, puts its 
emphasis on two major aspects: It 
wants to usher in a self-critical review 
In the light of the fact that during the 
Nazi era many leading psychologists 
were expelled not only from German 
universities but also from the German 
Society for Psychology. This issue is to 


be dealt with further at next year’s con- 
gress. 

' The other major aspect is the diver- • 
gence of schools of thought and 
groupings. The objective Is to keep the 
dialogue going and to determine the 
position of scientific psychology In a 
: broad and motley environment that 
even includes pseudo-psychological ac- 
tivities. 

The concern over the cohesion df 
psychology as a science is not only due 
to the fact that psychological research 
; (as in the seotora of medicine or socio- 
logy) is in danger of being downgraded 
' to the position of a minor issue; It is 
. also due to tfie.fact, that it has become . 
impossible clearly to define the various 
fields of practising psychology. They 
■ range from the psychotherapist in a hos- 
pital all the way to the sodal director 
of package tours. 

Scientific psychologists complain that 
clever fellow “psychologists” only need 
to Bay that they are spearheading a new 
approach to find their weekend semi- 
nars full of people seeking help. . 

The experts do not deny that some of 
these people actually provide help. 

' What they do criticise 1 b that there is no 
scientific control of their work and that 
there are no Tong-term checks on re- 
sults. 

Any new drug Is subjected to strict 
controls before gaining approval. Yet 
the psychological techniques of “soul 
. doctors” are let loose on the public wi- 


were similar in 53 per cent of the cases 
compared with 14 per cent for non- 
identical twins. 

It appears that the genes have a 
greater influence on the type of psycho- 
logical disorder and a lesser influence 
on the extent to which the patient suf- 
fers from the disorder. 

The Tiefenbrunn twins also showed 
more frequent and severe psychological 
disorders in later life if they had 
suffered psychological traumas In child- 
hood. 

But individual and specific traumas 
(as in pregnancy and birth or in the case 
of excessive cleanliness demands In 
childhood or the absence of the mother) 
by themselves had almost no harmful 
effects. Such traumas become disas- 
trous only if they are cumulative. 

' The mental development of a person 
evidently also depends on early child- 
hood factors: test persons who were ex- 
posed to medium or heavy strains In 
childhood performed' below average in 
IQ tests while those who' experienced 
no childhood strains showed average 
resuits. ' 

Persons with a favourable childhood 
performed better at school and in voca- 
tional training. 

Even in the age group between 7 and 
21, the absence of a mother and chang- 
ing foster parents had an unfavourable 
effect on performance at school and 
psychological health. 

Rolf Degen < 

(Dar TegMiplejfll, 2 Octofasr 1982) 


thout a second thought. Anything goes 
for which thbre Is a market. 

In the long run, the president of the 
Society, Professor Heinz Heckhausen, 
told the meeting, It will be necessary to 
define the various fields of psychology 
in the interest of rational sciontifi^ 
Work. 

The disproportionate run on psychol- 
ogy as a course of university study In 
the 1960s is seen as one of the reasons 
for the present state of affairs. 

. At that time, the psychology depart* 
meats of the universities were overtaxed 
to the point wher research was virtually 
dead. 

The Introduction of the numerus 
c/ausus (university entrance restrictions) 
led to an improvement after 1972, But 
the benefits were nullified by tbe Intro- 
duction of wrong examination proced- 
ures. 

As early as the second half of their 
course of studies, the students were al- 
lowed to specialise; and this deprived 
them of a broad basis of knowledge and 
curtailed their mobility on the labour 
market. 

Moreover, it turned out that 7S per 
cent pf the students Intended to go int6 
clinical psychology, which meant that 
this field had to be expanded at the ex- 
pense of other areas. /; j 

Professor Heckhausen pointed speci- 
fically to work and industrial psycholo- 
gy, which have met with almost no .In- 
terest. In fact, these fields were subse- 
quently maligned on ideological 
grounds as “the signs of how to mani- 
pulate the workers,” As a result, even 
industry lost Interest. 

The Society is therefore trying to pro- 
mote these fields by subsidising docto- 
ral dissertations. 

But it will take 20 to 30 years a 
whole generation ,6f researchers -- be- 
fore German psychology catches up 
with top international research in these 
fields. ■ 

Ail branches pf German psychology 
Continued on page 14. 
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Family and school blamed for mayhem 
in classroom and playground 


A ggression and a destructive urge 
are growing in German schools. 
The reason, say two researchers, lies in 
the nature of the German school and 
the German home. 

■ The family responsibility ia bringing 
up the child and shaping its character 
while the school has been reduced to 
being no more than an institution to 
convey knowledge. 

Ulrike Koeater and Christian BUttner 
say that this has led to a performance 
and competition system in which the 
student feels isolated and helpless. The 
result is laziness, tying, cheating, fear 
and aggression, they say. 

Koeater and BUttner outline their re- 
search in a study, Liebe und Hass im 
Vntenicht (Love and Hate in the Class- 
room), published by Beltz Veriag, Ber- 
1 Hn. 

In it, they outline the behaviour they 
are trying to explain: children reporting 
sick en masse, excessive drinking to the 
point of illness* assaults resulting in 
hospital cases, blackmail. 

Other symptoms of aggression: door 
locks plugged with chewing gum, dem- 
olished lamps, ripped carpets and 
smashed toilet bowls. 

Teachers are threatened and attack- 
ed. Water and stink bombs are thrown 
in class. 

One teacher said students drove into 
class on ipppeds and defecated. 



“Some gangs show up armed with 
clubs, knuckle dusters, knives and the 
like," says a woman 9th grade teacher at 
a Munich school. She found one stu- 
dent with a loaded pistol. 

■ Severe t>unch-ut4s are a daily occur- 
rence. Children en route to school are 
no longer just roughed up but so beaten 
up that they need medical attention. 

Children terrorise others, telling them 
either to steal or get beaten up. 

In one Cologne school, two 15-year^ 
old boys put a chain around a girl's 
neck, tightened it and forced her to un- 
dress. 

In Hanover, two 3rd graders pushed 
a 6-year-old girl's head into the toilet 
bowl and pulled the chain. 

Why? The authors, a woman teacher 
and a psychologist, stress that the rea- 
sons lie in the conflict between the stu- 
dents* needs and emotions and school 
as an institution. 

More than ever before, teachers are 
forced to repress the spontaneous needs 
of children because giving in to them 
would interfere with instruction. There 
is no place in the classroom for senti- 
ments and. emotions, 
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Instruction is formalised and ritual- 
ised, which means that emotion and 
sensuality have been barred. So tho 
school cannot convey social knowledge. 

As a result, the social learning pro- 
cess takes place outside the classroom 
in the form of power struggles. 

Schools, say the authors, do little to 
make the students aware of social pro- 
cesses in which they experience them- 
selves and others. 

. The most important things a student 
has to learn is not to violate, the formal- 
ised rules that ensure the functioning of 
the institution school. . 

Almost all educational experts agree 
that brutality at school is not only a 
school but an overall social problem. 
The problem begins in the home where 
the child finds no recognition, no open- 
ness arid ho haven. 

According to the Bavarian Teachers 
Association (GEW), the trouble is large- 
ly due to wrong upbringing methods by 
parents: they deny their children praise 
yet expect too much in terms of perfor- 
mance. This has led to a permanent 
conflict. 

GEW spokesman Klaus Weinzierl: 
"Today's parents are too permissive. 
Though a child needs a great deal of 
freedom, it should also know its limits. 
A child must learn to control himself 
and show consideration for others. 

"Naturally, some of the brutality 
must be blamed on the schools; As long 
as our school buildings resemble 20th 
century teaching factories the children 
cannot feel happy in them. 

“Our schools are too large to enable 
children to establish contacts with each 
other. It's the monumentallty of this 
architecture that fuels aggression." 

Having realised that schools could bo 
too small, our educational policy md- 


Inci dentally, the best way of m 
ing children from defacing the wa; 
their glass and concrete schools »i 
courage them to decorate them. 

The study concludes that wha 
need is smaller classes and the rtj 
lion of examination rituals to am 
lute minimum plus more sensible! 
culums. 

Only if school is once more i e 
into an environment in which tye 
dent is happy will some of the u 
sion be eliminated. 

Barbara Rm 

(Hannoversche Allgem sine, 18 StputnbJ 


Boring, is children’s verdict on lessons 
about Weimar Republic, Third Reich 


Mental block 

Continued from page 13 

have yet another problem to deali 
the English language, which 
come prevalent . in international 3 
search. Of the , leading psycbola 
journals, only those published; (5 
glish are read worid-wide. Trp 
publications play only a peripheral 

Material published in Gerajii 
unnoticed. While the natural, 
and medicine can still adept 10 
trend, German psychology Im ttuj 
German as its language becau^jili 
possible in this field to translated 
tire speaking and thinking proct^ 1 
thout loss of substance. . " . 

But since there are IS times as 1 
English-speaking people, as theit 
German speakers, an effort p 
made to be heard on an in|e 
plane. 

The German Society for Psyc' 
is trying to attract more 
scientific psychology in. Germ^t 
well through its prize for scientific, 
naiism on psychology. 

This year's prize went to Pi$IH 
mcr for a series of . articles ia the 
DicZcit. 

Rotml 

(Allgemclno Zciipng Main* I , 


Third Reich ought to be dealt 
ih earlier at school, Israeli and 
educationalists conclude from 
ntai history lessons on the 
tolocaust and an accompanying 
it West Berlin schools, 
course was taken by 1 1 classes at 
tensive and high schools in the 
}! school year. Schoolgirls who 
hi through the regular course in 
Reich history were first asked 
jt; remembered. 

laid they recalled the provoca- 
rarance of young people wear- 
'si uniforms modelled on the SS 
ihow on the Nazi era. 
said that in history lessons on 
id World War some classmates 
hit in detail with specific wca- 
as tanks or aircraft, showing 
in the technical side of war. 
they had shown no interest in 
upects of National Socialism, 
lessons were generally felt to be 
because they were dry and full 


figures were off-putting. Greater 
m not appurent until the les- 
tound to historical personalities 
und, such as Hitler, 
tiilory of the Weimar Republic 
Httobe particularly dry and bor- 
Oases were said to have shown 
about the persecution of the 
1 taught in conventional history 
1 

■be moment the bell rang and 


Community work a popular 
alternative to jail 



C ommunity work instead pi* prison 
for juveniles is becoming a popular 
alternative in the justice syBtem. 

A Munich pilot project was started 
four years ago and now the idea has 
spread to four other cities in Germany. 
Christian Pfeiffer, chairman of the pro- 
ject Die BrUcke (The Bridge), says 
there have even been inquiries from Ja- 
pan, • , • 

Every year, 7,500 youngsters are con- 
victed in Munich on various charges. 
Now, 3,000 are sentenced to do commu- 
nity work. 

It involves weekend work, and al- 
though many find it tough having lo 
give up leisure timej only 2 per cent try 
and dodge it after sentence. 

Often, but not always,, the experience 
Changes attitudes towards society: a for- 
mer. punk involved ini a brawl during a 
drinking spree and sentenced to work in 
an bid people's home. , 

After, serving out his sentence, he de- 
cided ,to stay on ip the home.; He is now 
taking a course to become a male nurse. 

Muriich uses the community work al- 
ternative more often than other cities 
riot because the court* are less strict or 


more progressive, but becawt J 1 
sier there. • 

This is. largely because, 
has, since the spring of 197J 
find the work. Most is in old 
homes or hospitals, but sopw 8 
ing or, other manual labour, 
and helping out in offices. . 

Altogether, 1 00,000 hours arc 
130 different places of work-. «■« 
Die BrUcke also helps, W* 
youngsters who get intoiho^ 
who, don’t have a sqitahMpf’S 
ground to help them. 
sent by judges to Dio Biwp, 
looked after by social worker?- 
The whole project costs 1 WJ 
year, but it is estimated thattnr 
the wo'fk plus the relief fo , 
system means that /the costas" 
nothing. . J 

• Herr Pfeiffer is a lecturer u» cm 
logy and penology at Munich j 
' ty who’ has written a book b , j 
ject of work instead ®f 

Similar projects to his ha ^ 
Cologne, Berlin, -Kiel, Bag} 
smaller places like Starnberg 

berg. . in atfcj 

- (HaonbvendtB AllgewelnA 


chaos reigned, they let oft steam by 
voicing the old slogans: “Jew 
Outl" "Foreigners Outl" or "It's high 
time we reopened the gas chambers." 

Scientific evaluation of the experi- 
ment was supervised by Arye Cannon 
of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
and Jdrgen Helmchen, a West Berlin 
educationalist. 

Now that aspects of the Nazi outlook 
were resurfacing, they felt shortcomings 
neither educationalists nor politicians 
had successfully counteracted were 
partly to blame. 

The young were particularly hard hit 
by unemployment and its social reper- 
cussions, which lent pro-Nazi elements 
a certain weight that ought to be dealt 
with by political means as a counter- 
weight. 

Even 40 years after the event, dealing 
in detail with the Nazi era and the holo- 
caust of the German bid to exterminate 
the Jews struck at the heart of a taboo, 
the two men said. 

They were topics that were not felt to 
form part of everyday political under- 
standing. Tuboos invariably prompted 
provocative behaviour, and that was 
how they explained the Berlin school- 
children's behaviour. 

The two educationalists began by 
noting that there was no general stan- 
dard of knowledge among 1 6-year-old 
comprehensive and high school stu- 
dents about the Third Reich. 

Knowledge varied and was sketchy. 


frequently relying on what had been ga- 
thered from adulta or resulted from dis- 
cussion with others of their own age. 

Students were less interested in the 
mere facts than in psychological 
aspects, such as the influence National 
Socialism exercised on the young or the 
personality of those responsible for the 
"final solution" of the Jewish problem. 

When history lessons had been suc- 
cessful, students showed interest in 
comparisons between the Nazi era and 
what it might mean if it were to happen 
again today. 

Tim overwhelming majority of stu- 
dents proved, after the experimental 
course, more sensitive toward discrimi- 
nation against social and ethnic minori- 
ties than they had been beforehand. 

The way in which they accepted each 
other, and others, as they were was a 
definite change for the better, said Dr 
Cannon and Dr Helmchen, 

They were much readier to accept 
new classmates from abroad. 

In many cases 15- and 16-year-olds 
had said their parents for their genera- 
tion) were frequently reverting to mista- 
kes of old. . . 

They were advocating the same 
means of coping with crises end laying 
the blame in much the same way as the 
generation of their grandparents had 
done. 

The experiment was run by Dr Gar- 
mon with backing, from the Berlin edu- 
cational studies centre. Funds were al- 


neither historians nor rca- 
interested in recent history 
lhat Matthias Schmidt's boo! 

1 Speer is a major contributioi 
Reich studies. 

Iftents documentary evidence to 
case that Speer, a young 
Wand Mend of the Fflhrer who 
'*10 become wartime Minister of 
nts Production, was not strictly 
In his version of events. 

‘number of pointB he shows that 
*aa over-generous in his treat- 
fblitorical truth, first in his 1969 
then in his Span da u Dianes 
*% ia his Slave State, published 
"ere he died last year. 

■bowed how wise it was to take 
Cached view of the writings of 
*ho was , once one of Hitler's 
■ Speer did not write about hls- 
* manner likely to withstand cri- 
“Uiny. He wrote, and he wrote 
u o ikill, to whitewash his own 

architect he was happy to com- 
the Fflhrer’a mania for the gi- 
Jjc was proud of enjoying Hit- 
lidence and Invariably referred 
Koala," 

.{j® battle of the Ardennes was 
ls *4he made a speech in which 
*0 insistent on holding out UnUi 
Jtod that even a senior Wehf* 
wiper felt embarrassed. 

Jjjaj an intelligent man and u 
Hitler committed 1 suicide he set 
Unioning himself a reputation 
D 8 been a mere technocrat in 
“worthy, ... 

ft tod of April 1945 he gaye 
JJftor, , the sculptor, 80,0bfl 
hind oyer to his family 
for Flensbutf to make sure 


Speer accused of ‘writing to 
whitewash his own role 9 


Matthias 8chm1dt, Albert Speer —Oas Bnde 
e/nee Mytho$ (Albert 8peor — The End of a 
Myth), 8eh»ra-Varlag, Bam* and Munloh 
1M2, 302pp. DM29.80. 

that Dftnitz, the Fflhrer’s successor, did 
nothing stupid. 

Ever since, at Nuremberg and 
throughout his 20 years In jail, he was 
felt to have been a basically decent man 
and a mere specialist in his field. 

I In the dying days of the war he had 
prevented the total destruction of vital 
facilities, but he failed to appreciate the 
criminal character of the regime until it 
was too late. - 

Even American officers were im- 
pressed when Speer in Nuremberg be- 
haved as a gentleman and admitted to 
an abstract overall responsibility. 

When he was released from Spandau 
his memoirs were, a bestseller. So 
Schmidt has. broken the spell of a man 
who gained a measure of popularity in 
the Pederal Republic of Germany. ■ 

Sbhmldt has brought to light the con- ' 
tfuUctiom in Speer's chronicles pf Ms 
official activities in the Third Relclj. 

There is a copyin tho pederal Archi- 
ves In Koblenz and another in the Insti- 
tute of Current Affairs. They differ 
slightly but significantly from the origi- 
nal, which is held by Rudolf Woltert. a 
friehdofhis, ,. 

Wblters, a fellow-architect who shar*. 
ed his view* on ail but.a few points. in 


his memoirs, told Speer he had made a 
few cuts in the version of the chronicles 
supplied to the Federal Archives. 

Unfortunately, be wrote, the cuts 
might not necessarily have been unim- 
portant in terms of contemporary histo- 
ry. 

* When the two versions are compared 
it will be seen that this double negative 
was absolutely 1 right. The cuts were ex- 
tremely telling. 

Speer wrote, for instance, that during 
his term as inspector-general of archi- 
tecture for Berlin 23,765 Jewish apart- 
ments were "classified” and 75,000 peo- 
ple "rehoused.", 

The ppipt here is'that from Nurem- 
berg to his final book Speer consistently 
argued that he could have found out 
about the mass murder, of the Jews ih 
the Third Reich If he had wanted. 

The photostats in Schmidt's book in- 
dicate that Spieer Is likely to have 
known more than he admitted during 
his own lifetime. 

Speer was first questioned about the 
discrepancy between versions Of, bis 
chronicles by David .Irving, the British 
historian, who had ebrae across on ori- . 
ginal version in the Imperial ’Wai' Mu- 
seum, London. 

With the aid' of the edited versions 
Speer retained his reputation jn Germa- 
ny of having been a highly qualified but 
apolitical technocrat. .../ 

1 He was reputed to have been a mem- 
ber of Hitler's wartime Cabinet who 


located by both Bonn and Berlin and 
administered by the Max Planck Edu- 
cational Research Institute. 

Dr Cannon was working on the as- 
sumption that in the final analysis the 
holocaust was not rationally explaina- 
ble, but Berlin teachers felt this was an 
outsider's view. 

Berlin teachers associated with the 
project did not want to play down the 
emotional effect of the course but they 
were keen to put across facts as well os 
feelings. 

The aim of the experiment, as they 
saw it, was not only to stimulate emo- 
tion but to enable students to reach 
conclusions relevant to their future acti- 
vities and democratic understanding. 

Depending on the class, between four 
and 20 special history lessons were gi- 
ven. Where students did project work of 
their own they were Invariably found to 
develop a new approach to each other. 

The final report on the experiment 
raises a fundamental issue. Ought histo- 
ry lessons in senior school to deai with 
their subject in strict chronological' or- 
der? 

Did not the Third Reich make its ap- 
pearance in the curriculum far too late 
for !5- arid 16-year-olds? 

Young people are confronted with 
vestiges of Nazi or authoritarian ideolo- 
gy or neo-Nazi ideas at a much earlier 
age.Dr Cannon and Dr Helmchen sugg- 
est dealing with the Third Reich earlier, 
argumably cyen in the final class at pri- 
mary school as part of lessons In Ger- 
man or religious instruction. 

If the holocaust were taken as the 
starting point of hlstoiy lessons at se- 
nior school it would be easier to foster a 
more direct understanding and appre- 
ciation of contemporary democracy. 

UweSchlichi 

(DcrTfcgesspfogcf,23 September 1982) 


had ties with the 20 July 1944 resistance 
group and was envisaged by them as re- 
taining a portfolio if their coup 
succeeded, 

But his name waa pencilled In with a 
question mark and a note that he was 
not to be approached until later. 

How strange it was that the envisaged 
resistance man happened on the day of 
the bid to assassinate Hitler to be in 
QoebbeU' Press officer's office suggest- 
ing ways and means of suppressing the 
generalB* revolt! 

Sohmidt's book does more than shed 
(Vesh light on Speer the man and his 
credibility. It must also help to disabuse 
many Germans, especially older Ger- 
mans, who feel the Third Reich was not 
all evil. 

Albert Speer, they argue, Is an exam- 
ple of the way National Socialism was 
capable of committing crlmeB of glgan- 
tio proportions but was not all bad 
when it dune tti those who supported it. 

Speer ls cast in the role of a decent 
expert who was tragically involved in 
the seamier side .‘of the Third Reich. • 

As seen by Schmidt, he appears, 
more credibly,; Jo have been the most 
astute career mah under Hitler. 

He first mode masterly use of the 
/ political machinery of the Third Reich. 
Then, deaplte the handicap of his Nu- 
remberg sentence, he Succeeded in gain- 
ing a bearing in post-war German de- 
'' mooracy. : > 

He succeeded, according to plan, in 
suppressing the facts, and no less a per- 
son than J. K, Golbiraith conceded, after 
interviewing hint, that Speer had rightly 
assumed ih a Americans and the British 
would admire hi* keen mind and his 
technical skill. ; aird teasing 

(Rhri nfr o he r Merfau/Chrirt und W«tt, 
• -27 August I98Z) 1 



